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Zim’s “Qur Wonderful World” 
Sets Fast Pace Everywhere! 


ALREADY IN MAJOR SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS IN ALL 50 STATES 


Seldom in the history of publishing has 
any educational work like Our Won- 
DERFUL WoRLD been accepted so rapidly 
by the school systems of this country. This 
is due to the fact that teachers and librar- 
ians have found in OuR WONDERFUL 
WORLD an exciting new tool to capture 
young people’s imagination and encourage 
them to use their full potentiality for learn- 
ing. 

Our WONDERFUL WORLD weaves thou- 
sands of superb articles on subjects of 
proved interest to young people into broad 
themes which explore the great realms of 
knowledge. In organization and content 
the 18 volumes of OUR WONDERFUL 
Wor _p fit in beautifully with the philos- 
ophy and psychology of modern educa- 
tion. 


DID YOU KNOW? 


... Over 120,000 librarians, teachers and chil- 
dren were asked what they would like to have 
in a collection of stories, biographies and 
poems for young people. With the help of their 
answers, Marjorie Barrows and her brilliant 
staff were preassured of the appeal and long- 
lived usefulness of the offerings in the Chil- 
dren’s Hour. Educators everywhere have 
acclaimed the Children’s Hour as being “the 
most delightful among all literary offerings for 
young people.” 


ALSO FROM 
SPENCER PRESS... 








Dr. Herbert S. Zim, 
Editor-in-Chief of 

Our Wonderful World 

One of America’s foremost 
educators and editors... 
author of over 70 informa- 








Columbia Records Names Spencer 
for School and Library Distribution 


Spencer Press now offers schools 
and libraries what is undoubt- 
edly the finest selection of record- 
ings ever assembled for the en- 
richment of any curriculum. 
As national School and Library 
distributor for Columbia records, 
Spencer now becomes a single 
source for a wide selection of 
audio material—available for 
immediate shipment. Com- 
pletely cataloged by curriculum 
areas—such as language, arts, 
social studies, sciences, music 
appreciation—Spencer’s Colum- 
bia collection offers everything 
from Beethoven to Bernstein, 
Shakespeare to Mark Twain. 














tional books for young 
people. Over 10,000,000 
copies of Dr. Zim’s books are 
in use in schools, libraries 


and homes. library. 


You will want your copy of Spencer’s complete catalog of 
Columbia school and library record offerings. Ask your 
Spencer Press representative or write to the address below. 
Also, ask about Spencer’s ‘‘Special School and Library Dis- 
count Plan” and see what it can mean in building your record 


“Of the People—for the People” — that’s The American Peoples Encyclopedia 


The American Peoples Encyclopedia is aptly 
titled: these 20 volumes portray American 
interests and the American background of 
history and ideals against a broad back- 
drop of world civilization and the varied 
cultures of other lands. By virtue of its 
special organization, American Peoples, 
while an adult encyclopedia, is exception- 
ally useful to young people. Ten years ago 





it was the first encylopedia to be printed on 
offset and to present Transvision illustra- 
tions—features only now being offered in 
other encyclopedias. Its terseness, exten- 
sive cross references—the continuous broad 
up-dating program of its editorial board 
—all contribute to its utility with formal 
school work from the 7th grade through 
college, as well as for the informational 
needs and interests of adult readers. 


FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION ON 
ANY OF THESE 
SPENCER PRESS 
OFFERINGS, SEE YOUR 
SPENCER PRESS 
REPRESENTATIVE 
OR WRITE: 


School & Library Division 
Spencer Press, Inc. 








Now available to schools and libraries from 
Spencer Press, these four important Grosset & 
Dunlap series— 

“‘We-Were-There Books” « “Signature Books” « 
“Big Treasure Books” * ‘The Illustrated Junior 
Library” 

«.- Offer a popular combination of reader appeal 
and low cost. 





Players illustrated edition of Shakespeare. 
Three beautiful volumes, the Comedies, the 
Tragedies, the Histories and Poems. Lavishly 
illustrated with 740 photographs of the 
greatest contemporary actors in actual pro- 


The genuine Bookmaster. . . holds the com- 
plete set of OUR WONDERFUL WORLD with 
additional shelves for supplementary books, 
maps, and other materials. Moves silently 
and smoothly—an attractive addition to any 





ductions of every one of Shakespeare's 37 
plays. These books belong in every school, 
college and public library—every English 
and drama department, 


; or library. Color: Smoky rose, 
Available in two and three shelf models. 


179 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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NOW! A LOWER RATE Auto Insurance 


ROTECTION PLAN 


for Wisconsin Teachers! 


IT OFFERS YOU 
COMPLETE PROTECTION with 


SAVINGS UP To 30% 










Here’s What “CLASSIFIED” Means To YOU! 
CLASSIFIE ae NC a the Teacher 
CLASSIFIED According to your merits. 
CLASSIFIED Sso"t"8 © 7" me 


Classified Risk is a Wisconsin company established to 
sell primarily to teachers who have proved to be better 
than average insurance risks. 


CLAIMS SERVICED PROMPTLY... 


by representatives conveniently located throughout the 
United States. There is always a claim representative 
near you wherever you are . . . whenever you need him. 


f A WISCONSIN INSURANCE COMPANY 
F Headed by Prominent Wisconsin Men 
) DIRECTORS CLASSIFIED RISK 
1 Nicholas P. Cupery Charles S. Quarles, Secy. 
pena Nicolet High School Attorney Fr la in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Law Firm of Quarles, i Ss U N Cc Co 
_— Gallun, Jr., V. Pres. a ee, N RA E # 
ndustrialist, : 
Hartland, Wisconsin S. © Sante 
George |. Gilson Milwaukee Western Bank You deal Direct. No broker or agent’s commission 
President, J. E. Gilson Co. Milwaukee, Wisconsin t a 
and Bank Director ‘ A. M. Spheeris O pay... 
Port Washington, Wisconsin President, WEMP (Milwaukee 


YOU SAVE the Difference! 


Broadcasting Company) 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


E. C. Wulff 


Francis J. Holton, Pres. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





1. F. Knoebel Vice President, Please Fill In and Mail This Coupon for Rates TODAY! 
City Comptroller of Phillips Securities, Inc. : ~ 
West Allis, Wisconsin New Holstein, Wisconsin No Agent Will Call. 


| CLASSIFIED RISK INSURANCE COMPANY 
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HE MAKES HIS ENGINE STALL 


Charles Domke (right) is one of the few men we know who takes a positive 

delight in having his engine stall in sub-zero weather. He and Mechanic 

Verland Stout change gasoline blends frequently. When the engine stalls, they 

try another blend. Their objective, of course, is to find the perfect gasoline 

under various climatic and road conditions—and the true test is on the road itself! 


The gasoline that performs best in icy conditions will cause 

engine difficulty in hot weather. Standard gasoline formulas are 
changed twelve times a year to assure peak performance in every 
season. Mixtures also differ from one geographical location to 

another in order to offer customers more gasoline value for their dollar. 


..-SO yours 
won't! 


Charles Domke has one of the world’s most un- 
usual jobs. He tries to have engine trouble! 

He’s a Project Automotive Engineer at 
Standard Oil. In all kinds of weather—hot, cold, 
wet, dry, low barometer, high barometer—he 
goes driving. First thing you know, he’ll stop 
and change fuel, put in a different blend of 
gasoline to see what happens. If it stalls, he 
doesn’t call a tow truck. He just puts in an- 
other blend of gasoline. 

You might say he makes his engine stall...so 
yours won't! 

What Mr. Domke and other automotive en- 
gineers learn from these constant experiments 
is used to give you gasoline that is blended es- 
pecially for the region of the country in which 
you live and also for the season. 

It may surprise you to learn that 12 or more 
seasonal changes are made in Standard gasoline 
every year! It is adjusted for temperature, 
humidity, altitude and other factors that affect 
gasoline performance in your area. 

A pioneer in petroleum research, Standard 
Oil is famous for its ‘‘firsts” in petroleum prog- 
ress. Since our first research laboratory opened 
70 years ago, our scientists have been respon- 
sible for many major petroleum advances—from 
making a barrel of oil yield more gasoline to dis- 
covering a way to get more oil out of the earth. 

Charles Domke and other scientists at 
Standard Oil and its affiliated companies are 
searching continually for ways to make oil 
products serve you better...to make petroleum 
more useful to more people than ever before! 


What makes a company a good citizen? 
For a company, good citizenship is more than 
obeying the law and paying taxes. It is looking 
ahead, planning for the future, making im- 
provements. America has grown to greatness 
on research conducted by private business for 
the benefit of all. 
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1960 SUMMER SESSIONS 
WISCONSIN STATE 
COLLEGES 


Undergraduate and Graduate 
Study 


On A Campus Close to You 


Well located and admirably equipped to serve the 
educational needs of all sections of the state, the nine 
Wisconsin State Colleges again offer a summer program 
of courses, workshops and institutes which begin in 
June. 


New Graduate Program 

This summer marks the inauguration of the State 
Colleges—University of Wisconsin Co-operative Graduate 
Program, the culmination of three years of planning. Its 
basic purpose is to strengthen the academic preparation 
of experienced elementary and secondary teachers. It 
will lead to a master’s degree in a teaching field after 
completion of four eight-week summer sessions, or two 
summer sessions and a semester. The 1960 summer ses- 
sion on the State College campuses is devoted to the 
liberal arts and the foundations of teaching, and courses 
will be offered in the Social Studies, Language and Lit- 
erature, Science and Mathematics, and Education. 


An Eight-Week Session 

Another significant change this year is expansion of 
all the colleges’ summer sessions from six to eight weeks. 
This will enable students to earn eight credit hours in- 
stead of the previous six, thus making it possible to com- 
plete a semester in two sessions. The program will also 
provide better utilization of college facilities. 


An Excellent Faculty 

The teachers for the summer sessions are carefully se- 
lected from the college staff and visiting lecturers are 
brought in from all parts of the country. It is worth not- 
ing that the State College faculties rank at or signifi- 
cantly above the national level for possession of doctoral 
degrees. Each teacher is an authority in his field, willing 
and anxious to share his experience, knowledge and en- 
thusiasm with you. 


Adequate Libraries 

On most of the campuses a new library awaits your 
professional use and browsing pleasure. There are thou- 
sands of volumes and hundreds of professional periodi- 
cals. The latest and best information in your major field 
of interest is on a library shelf at college. 


Pleasant Housing 

New dormitories are open on each campus with mod- 
ern furnishings, comfortable beds, adequate study space 
and diverting lounge areas. Within easy walking distance 
of the campus, the dormitories add comfort and com- 
panionship to your summer at college. 


SUMMER SCHEDULE 
Eau Claire ___June 20-—Aug. 
La Crosse ____June 20-—Aug. 
Oshkosh June 13—Aug. 
Platteville _.._June 20—Aug. 
River Falls ___June 13—Aug. 
Stevens Point__June 20—Aug. 


Superior 
Whitewater -_June 
Pigeon Lake Art 
Workshop _Aug. 14—Aug. 
Eagle River Conservation 
Workshop _-_June 12—July 


July 30—Aug. 


New Student Unions 

Fully justifying the term ‘‘campus living room" are the 
magnificent new student unions now operating on each 
State College campus. These large buildings offer dining 
facilities, game rooms, meeting space, and lounges for 
relaxation after class. 


The Cost is Low 

The inclusive Summer Session fee for Wisconsin resi- 
dents is $78 for full-time undergraduate and graduate 
students. Dormitory rooms rent for $6.50 a week and 
meals at the college cafeteria range from $10 to $12 
a week. 


Special Off-Campus Programs 

The Art Workshop sponsored by the Wisconsin State 
Colleges will be held this summer at the system's 
recently-acquired Pigeon Lake Camp from Aug. 14 to 27. 
The camp is located near Drummond, Wisconsin, in the 
Chequamegon National Forest. Information may be se- 
cured from Prof. Henry Runke, Wisconsin State College, 
Stevens Point. 

The regular Conservation Workshops for teachers at 
the Trees for Tomorrow Camp at Eagle River are sched- 
uled from June 12 to July 16, and July 30 to Aug. 17. 
Information may be secured from Dr. Bernard Wievel, 
Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point. 


For More Information 

For additional information, write to the Director of 
Summer Session at the college of your choice. If your 
interest is art or conservation, plan now to attend the 
workshops in these activities which will be held in north- 
ern Wisconsin. 














The 


Scenic 


High School Students 


World Famous 


DELLS BOAT TRIPS 


SPECIAL OFFER LOW 
PRE-SEASON RATES TO STUDENT GROUPS 





Our ALL STEEL FLEET of Boats, each carrying 75 to 140 passengers, 
begins the 1960 Season on April Ist; the following special pre-season 
rates will be in effect through Sunday, June 14th. Any activity groups, 
Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, FHA, FFA, 4-H, School Bands, etc., are also 
entitled to the same rates. 


Grade School Students 





Upper Dells 


Lower Dells 


RIVERVIEW—OLSON BOAT LINES 
WISCONSIN DELLS, WISCONSIN 


$1. 
75 
DELLS LITERATURE WILL BE SENT TO YOU UPON REQUEST 


35 


$1.00 
.65 


NO DEPOSIT NECESSARY 


We plan to make the Dells Trip on date and approximate time as stated below: 








NO. OF 


NAME OF SCHOOL PUPILS 


NO. OF 
SPONSORS 


DATE 


ALTER. 
DATE 


APPROX. TIME 
OF ARRIVAL 


























UPPER DELLS oO 
LOWER DELLS [J 


COMPLETE TRIP [] 


(Upper and Lower) 








SIGNATURE 


ADDRESS 














Letters 


Salary Help 
Rhinelander, Wis. 

The Rhinelander Union High School 
teachers wish to express our appreciation 
for your work in helping our salary com- 
mittee present our problems before the 
board. 

Mr. Amonson in reporting for the salary 
committee to our group emphasized what 
an excellent job you did. 

Accept our sincere thanks for the aid 
given this year and the promise of further 
help in the future. 

NEVIN JAMISON 
Union High School 

Salary consultation is just one of the 
WEA year-round services. We are pleased 
to have the opportunity to help improve 
the status of the profession. 

= = = 


Friend of Court and Teachers 
Menomonie, Wis. 

I wish to express my heartfelt thanks 
for the support you and the WEA pro- 
vided me by submitting a brief as amicus 
curiae to the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. 
The diligence with which you came to 
my assistance provided me with a great 
deal of security at a time when such a 
feeling was of greatest value. A powerful 
and attentive friend, in or out of court, is 
essential for our profession. No person 
eligible for membership in the WEA can 
afford to be without the assistance which 
your organization can and does provide. 

RALPH G. IVERSON 
Dean of Student Affairs 
Stout State College 


Whenever a member of the teaching 
profession deserves to be defended or 
whenever a principle is involved, you will 
find the WEA ready and willing to be 
of service. 

* = = 


Single Salary Schedule 


Hayward, Wis. 
Our WEA representative has informed 
us that the WEA upholds the practice of 
paying men teachers more than women. 
May I please have a confirmation or 
denial of this statement. Thank you. 


ciple of paying men more than women. 
Some salary schedules provide additional 
pay for heads of families which applies to 
both men and women. The granting of 
the allowance is usually determined by 
income tax deduction claims. Altho the 
practice of more pay for heads of families 
is debatable, it is quite generally accepted. 
2 = = 


Class Scheduling 
Green Bay, Wis. 

Please send us a list of schools whose 
enrollments range from 500 to 1000 who 
have seven full class periods per day. 

If there are many schools who have 
seven full periods, send us the names of 
about ten schools. We would like to con- 
tact these schools. 

Epwarp J. BLECHA 
Guidance Director 
Preble High School 


April 1960 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Apr. 8—Northeastern Wisconsin Education 
Association, Green Bay 

Apr. 8—Western Wisconsin Educatian As- 
sociation, La Crosse 

Apr. 17-22—Association for Childhood Ed- 
ucation International, Cleveland 

Apr. 20-23—National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, Buffalo 

Apr. 26-28—Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Milwaukee 

May 1-3—Wisconsin Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
Annual Conference, Marinette 

May 6-7—Wisconsin Association of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Eau Claire 

May 6—8—Wisconsin Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, American Baptist Assembly, Green 
Lake 

May 7—Tenth Annual Slow Learners In- 
stitute, Beloit 

fune 15—17—Health Workshop for School 
Administrators and Supervisors, Green 
Lake 

lune 26-July 1—National Education Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles 

Sept. 26—Southwestern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Platteville 

Oct. 6-7—North Wisconsin—Lake Superior 
Education Association, Ashland 

Oct. 6-7—Northwestern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Eau Claire 

Nov. 3-4—WEA Convention, Milwaukee 





WEA Officers for 1960 


President 
Dowaitn C,. HOEET « «:55:0:5<.66.0: Jefferson 
President-Elect 
FRARRY Ws JONES) 5.500 sane 66re)0e 3 Wausau 
First Vice President 
Howarp C. KoEpPEN .......... Clinton 
Second Vice President 
Eprrnt EQEpEm ..<....cccsc0; West Allis 
Third Vice President 
Weir W. McQuonw ............. Phillips 
Executive Secretary 
H. ©. WRINEICR ... ccc csccecss Madison 
Treasurer 
Exown FR. MOSENG 2... bscie sete Racine 
WEA Executive Committee 
Donacp C. HoEFT ....... .....Jefferson 
Hanny W. JONES «2.062600. .... Wausau 
Howarp C. KoEprEN ........... Clinton 
Bpshe USHER. ..<6cs0s- cc eee West Allis 
Weir W. McQuom ............. Phillips 
IRENE Hoyt, Past Pres. ....... Janesville 


District | 

ALLAN A. ANDERSON (1960) Spring Valley 
District Il 

ALMA THERESE LinK (1961) ...Oshkosh 
District III 


D; E. Freep (1962) .......05. La Crosse 
District IV 
Ronatp C, JENSEN (1962) ..... Kenosha 


District V 

DonaLp E. Upson (1961) ....Janesville 
District VI 

ELLEN Case (1960) ........ Milwaukee 


Professional Staff 
H: (C, WEinnick «..... Executive Secretary 
Caries U. FRALEY .......... Research 
Ross B. ROWEN .........55. Publications 
Rosert Muncer ..Locals—PR Consultant 
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Palmer Johnson 


Summer school programs at our State Colleges include many interesting 
field trips. Conducted as they are under the guidance of the instructor, 
they yield not only new knowledge but also recreation in the out-of-doors. 
Our cover photograph shows a class touring a wooded area within easy 
access to all our colleges. 
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DONALD HOEFT 
WEA President 


The bad boy of America has no counterpart in any other 
part of the world. In Europe, youth is docile and respectful; 
in Asia and Africa, childhood is at least in keeping with its 
surroundings; but the bad boy of America is an anachronism; 
he is savagery growing up in the midst of civilization, impiety 
mocking at religion, lawlessness whistling defiance at law and 
order, and license masquerading in the costume of liberty. His 
language is slang and profanity. His amusement is violence, 
his education a blank and his name a terror to society. . . 


Forrest E, CONNER 
Superintendent of Schools 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
WEA Journal—April, 1956 


It hardly seems possible that April is finally here. 
After a long winter, spring is a refreshing thought. 
This is the time of the year when young minds (and 
sometimes older minds too) begin to give thought to 
what is commonly known as “Spring Fever.” Young- 
sters find daydreaming about the many activities 
summer has to offer, a welcomed relief from those 
snow-shoveling days. 


With the approach of warm weather and more 
leisure time for youngsters, we hear more about the 
increasing problem of juvenile delinquency. Hardly 
a day goes by that you do not read, hear, or see an 
incident that bears out the increase in this serious 
problem. How can our schools and teachers help? 


William C. Kvaraceus in his pamphlet, Juvenile 
Delinquency, sums up the delinquent as “a child who 
expresses his feelings in a manner to hurt himself or 
others. By his behavior he tells us that he needs help 
badly. The classroom teacher can ignore him, he can 
punish him, or he can help him.” 


Teachers thru observation, testing, and guidance 
can contribute much toward the recognition of prob- 
lems. Juvenile delinquency is not going to be solved 
by one organization, but by all organizations in the 
community of which the school plays an important 
part. 


I would like to make some suggestions on what can 
be done to help this situation. I do not pose to be an 
authority on this subject, but due to much reading 
and discussion on this topic, I have formed some 
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We Can Do Something 
About Delinquency 















opinions of my own. I am sure that each one of you 
could add some points as you read thru my sug- 
gestions. 


1. Work. It has been said that youngsters of today 
need more hard work. True, they must find an outlet 
for their vast amount of energy. Working is one way 
of letting off steam, or of at least putting it to good 
use. Young people should be given the opportunity 
to learn to channel their energies in the right direc- 
tion. Thru work, students learn to respect their fellow 
man, to follow directions, and to secure a rightful 
place of their own. 


2. Leisure time. Youngsters should learn to govern 
their leisure time carefully. They should make use of 
the public facilities available to them. Learning to 
appreciate good music, works of art, and reading 
material should be impressed upon them. A com- 
munity center or a place for students to be able to go, 
that is correctly supervised, will help to keep young- 
sters off the streets. 


3. A need to succeed. Everyone needs to feel that 
he can do something well, whether at work or at play. 
Constant failure tends to demoralize anyone. 


4, Supervision. A child should have good supervi- 
sion, not only at home, but in school and in his social 
life. Teachers can pick out youngsters who begin to 
cause trouble. Right then and there the teacher should 
get to the bottom of the difficulty. This might mean 
that the teacher will have to confer with a guidance 
counselor or with the parent. Teachers are busy and 
do not always find the time to have a parent confer- 
ence immediately when it is needed. But if we give 
serious thought to our work and realize that a con- 
ference may straighten out a bad situation, isn’t it 
worth the time? 


These are but a few recommendations I have to 
offer. Now is the time for us to be thinking of ways 
to combat problems that arise. Do you have some- 
one in your classroom who is causing trouble? Why 
don’t you see if you can’t work something out for the 
youngster and get him back on the right road before 
he has time to get into serious difficulty. 





April 1960 
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Reviewing the rise of the medical profession in the past 

50 years reveals to us what needs to be done and must be done 
if we are to elevate the teaching profession to a higher level. If 
our objectives are to be aceomplished all teachers must see the 


New Horizons in 


UST 50 years ago Abraham Flex- 

ner was busily engaged in a study 
of medical education in this nation. 
His report to the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, which sponsored his study, is 
classified as a turning point in 
medical education. In the introduc- 
tion to the report, Henry Pritchett, 
then President of the Foundation, 
commented: 

The development which is here sug- 
gested for medical education is condi- 
tioned largely upon three factors: 1) the 
creation of a public which shall discrim- 
inate between the ill-trained and the 
rightly trained physician, and which will 
also insist upon the enactment of such 
laws as will require all practitioners of 
medicine . . . to ground themselves in the 
fundamentals upon which medical science 
rests; 2) upon the universities and their 
attitudes toward medical education stand- 
ards and support; and 3) upon the atti- 
tude of the members of the medical 
profession toward standards of their own 
practice and upon their sense of honor 
with respect to their own profession. 

Among the conditions that 
prompted the survey of medical ed- 
ucation were such factors as: 1) an 
enormous overproduction of _ill- 
trained and uneducated practitioners 
with an absolute disregard of the 
public welfare; 2) existence of a 
very large number of commercial 
schools, sustained in many cases 
by questionable advertising; and 
3) methods of instruction in medical 
schools that were didactic and failed 
to use the laboratories as the center 
for learning. 

The report says, in 1910: 

One of the problems of the future is to 
educate the public itself to appreciate 
the fact that very seldom, under existing 
conditions, does a patient receive the best 
aid that is possible to give him in the 
present state of medicine, and that this is 
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due mainly to the fact that a vast army 
of men is admitted to the practice of medi- 
cine who are untrained in science funda- 
mental to the profession and quite with- 
out sufficient experience with disease. 

What happened as a result of this 
report was that the profession went 
into concerted action and _ shortly 
standards of medical preparation 
and performance of medical practi- 
tioners were so elevated that they 
became the highest among the then 
professions. 


Steps to Professionalism 
Study of other professions reveals 
that each has to go thru a matura- 
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tion process in its steady progres- 
sion toward maturity, Like human 
beings, professions encounter very 
similar developmental tasks as they 
mature. Childhood is characterized 
by initial concern for security and 
welfare of its members; adolescence 
is accompanied by desire for free- 
dom and independence and the in- 
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domitable struggle for adulthood; 
but maturity is characterized by as- 
sumption of responsibility for be- 
havior and its consequences. The 
teaching profession has passed thru 
childhood and adolescence with fly- 
ing colors. Now is the time for adult 
behavior. 

Now is the time to assert in the 
public mind that our profession can 
be counted upon to provide the best 
possible educational opportunity for 
all; that we can control entrance into 
the profession; that we can make 
sure educators are well prepared 
and perform with excellence; that 
we have the wisdom and can set the 
machinery in motion for carrying 
responsibility we ask the public to 
give us. These are new horizons for 
the teaching profession. 

Some members of our profession 
have spoken out advising us gener- 
ally on what it means to mature as a 
profession, Arthur Corey, executive 
secretary of the California Teachers 
Association, says: 

We cannot expect society to evaluate 
the significance of our work any higher 
than we ourselves do. As long as we, with- 
out protest, permit anyone to teach, so- 
ciety will assume that anyone can teach. 

Based upon his analysis of the 
Flexner Report, just mentioned, 
E. R. Fagan says in the American 
School Board Journal: 


To bring teaching to a higher level of 
professionalization, we must have inserv- 
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ice training for unqualified personnel, 
draft and implement a professional prac- 
tices act, use a probationary period to 
eliminate unqualified teachers, and elevate 
courses in teacher training programs. 

Walter McPhie and Lucien Kin- 
ney, in discussing professional au- 
tonomy in education in the Journal 
of Teacher Education, have this to 
say: 

The principle of autonomy, then, is to 
localize responsibility where it can be 
efficiently performed. In professional au- 
tonomy, this principle requires that im- 
portant tasks be assigned to those with 
special qualifications and immediate con- 
cern for results. Those accepting responsi- 
bility are entitled to freedom from out- 
side interference while acceptable results 
are obtained. 

But not enough “professionals 
speak out and what is said is some- 
times inadvisedly or inadequately 
supported. On occasion our own talk 
about making teaching a profession 
is greatly misfocused and fails to 
touch the ingredients that in reality 
make for professional status. 


Flexner Report Impact 

The Flexner Report had a strong 
impact and precipitated action by 
the medical profession for many rea- 
sons. Both the professional and so- 
cial contexts that prompted it and in 
which it was presented account at 
least partially for its influence. But, 
the report itself had a character of 
objectivity, integrity, and forceful- 
ness that greatly enhanced its effect 
on the public as well as on the 
profession. 

First, the report was fearlessly 
direct in its criticisms. It laid open 
for public view the indiscriminate 
admission of students to medical ed- 
ucation, the ineffective teaching in 
medical schools, the woeful—and 
sometimes willful—inadequacies of 
facilities, the inappropriate—and 
sometimes disgraceful—use of licens- 
ing examinations, the horribly in- 
adequate financial support, and in- 
deed, the almost immoral practices 
of medical schools in many regards. 

Second, the report was equally 
fearless in making bold proposals 
for revisions in standards and prac- 
tices in medicine. It advocated 
elimination of 70% of the active med- 
ical schools because of their poor 
programs and inadequate facilities. 
It called for complete revision of the 
financial structure of medical educa- 
tion. But most important, it de- 
manded an overhauling of the en- 
tire curriculum and a drastic up- 
grading of admission and retention 


requirements to be met by medical 
students. Noting that many of the 
courses and much of the teaching in 
medical schools were inexcusably 
weak, failed to make use of labora- 
tories, and related very little to the 
actual tasks involved in the practice 
of medicine, the report called for 
immediate modification in curricu- 
lum and teaching to eradicate these 
weaknesses. That any student, re- 
gardless of his ability or background 
of preparation, was gladly accepted 
in some medical schools and later 
turned out into the profession, still 
unfit for high quality performance, 
was a practice condemned by the 
report. It stated that standards for 
admission to preparation for the pro- 
fession and to the profession itself 
must be set and indicated what 
those standards should be. The gen- 
eral inadequacy of the qualifying 


The Project . . . will 
demonstrate to the 
public that we are 

professional, 


Purpose of Project 

In one sense, the New Horizons 
Project in Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards is designed 
to do for the teaching profession at 
least some of the tasks so well per- 
formed for the medical profession 
by the Flexner Report. Our purpose 
is to take a cold, objective look at 
standards of selection and retention 
of students in teacher education, of 
teacher education programs both 
pre- and inservice, of accreditation, 
and of certification; to examine in 
new perspective the functions and 
processes of an “operation boot- 
strap” by the profession in advanc- 
ing its own standards. We propose 
to examine values and assumptions 
fundamental to our profession and 
its practice, and to suggest direc- 
tions that should be taken if stand- 
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examination and the unwholesome 
favoritism and the too-frequent dis- 
honesty in its administration were 
described without hesitation. Such 
examinations had no role in the li- 
censing process unless they dealt 
specifically with the competencies 
needed by the practicing physician 
and unless they were administered 
fairly, and by those who were spe- 
cialists in the field. 

Finally, the Flexner Report was 
based on a conception of what the 
medical profession ought to be and 
of what society had a right to expect 
from that great profession. It pro- 
posed in detail what had to be done 
to prepare medical practitioners who 
could perform with excellence the 
high calling of medicine. 





ards are to be advanced, as surely 
they must be. - 


Basic Assumptions 

Before turning to a brief consid- 
eration of each of the five areas of 
the New Horizons Project, let me 
share with you some rather simple 
but highly significant assumptions 
that are basic to our work in moving 
professional standards forward. 

First, a primary task for some of 
us is to change our conceptions of 
who makes up the teaching profes- 
sion. This profession of ours, the 
largest in the nation, includes all 
classroom teachers and other per- 
sonnel in elementary and secondary 
schools, colleges and _ universities; 
the corps of people working in local, 
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state, and national professional or- 
ganizations and government offices 
of education. When we speak of the 
profession, we must learn to,mean 
the total group. Some of the prob- 
lems we have encountered in the 
past have been the direct result of 
a divided front that provided fertile 
soil for competition and even an- 
tagonism among various segments 
of our profession, 

While our profession does and 
always will have within it identi- 
fiable groups of educators bound 
together by special function, we 
must learn to think of these some- 
what separate groups as working 
together in a total profession, with 
no one group being superior to, or 
dictating to, others. College person- 
nel must cease to view themselves 
or to be viewed by others as supe- 
rior; specialists in academic areas 
must desist from tendencies to im- 
pugn the motivations and qualifica- 
tions of those whose subject spe- 
cialization is education, and vice 
versa; classroom teachers must rec- 
ognize their role not as supreme 
because of numbers, but unique be- 
cause of function; officers of certi- 
fication and accreditation must view 
their roles not as power to dictate 
with expectancy that others will fol- 
low, but as power to enforce stand- 
ards agreed upon by the total 
profession. A second simple but 
nonetheless crucial assumption, then, 
is that all these groups must join 
forces in working constructively to- 
ward our common goal. It is gratify- 
ing to observe that this is well 
underway now. 

Third, as the total profession 
moves ahead in unison, some of us 
must change our conceptions of what 
is significant in acquiring profes- 
sional status and what our goals 
really are, Status in terms of salary 
and working conditions is vitally 
important, But our profession is not 
a club in which one gains member- 
ship by reason of the money he 
makes, what he is called, where he 
lives, nor who he is by family affilia- 
tion. This is a profession in which 
one becomes a member because he 
is qualified by his preparation and 
performance to carry on effectively 
the business of education. And, the 
goal is not to blanket ourselves with 
professional status that protects the 
incompetent and unfit as well as the 
highly qualified. The goal is clearly 
to provide high quality educational 
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opportunity at all levels, a goal that 
is demanded and deserved by those 
whom we serve and a goal that is 
the bull’s eye of all thoughtful pro- 
fessional educators. 

Finally, a most important assump- 
tion underlying the New Horizons 
Project is that a mature profession 
is responsible for the preparation 
and performance of its members, 
and the teaching profession is ready 
to establish its maturity by exercis- 
ing self-discipline. Who should make 
major decisions regarding the teach- 
ing profession and its work? Who 
should set the standards by which it 
is determined that candidates may 
be admitted to preparation and to 
practice? Who should set down and 
enforce criteria to be met by teacher 
education programs? Who should 
set standards for the basic license to 
teach and certify the competence of 
individuals to engage in specialized 
functions in education? 


Advancement of Standards 


For some years now the profession 
has been reaching toward a state of 
self-determination, self-discipline, or 
professional autonomy. That we un- 
derstand what this means for every 
member of the profession is impor- 
tant. Simply stated, it means that 
we seek from society their placing 
in our profession responsibility for 
ensuring quality personnel, perform- 
ing with appropriately high stand- 
ards, to the end of our mutual goal 
of providing the best possible edu- 
cational opportunity for all children, 
youth, and adults. The New Horizons 
Project seeks to provide for the pro- 
fession some guidelines to the ad- 
vancement of standards and proc- 
esses for their enforcement that will 
justify society's placement of re- 
sponsibility in the profession and 
ensure their continued confidence in 
the profession’s ability to discipline 
its processes and members. 

Thus far we have been dealing 
directly with one of the major areas 
of the New Horizons Project—the 
functions and processes of a profes- 
sion in advancing its standards to- 
ward professional autonomy. Obvi- 
ously, this area encompasses all the 
others on the one hand, and on the 
other, is basic to each, 


Selection of Students 

Who is primarily responsible for 
the quality of students preparing to 
teach? In a mature profession, the 


profession is responsible. For us to 
sit idly by while students preparing 
to join our profession are being 
classified as intellectually poor, per- 
sonally unattractive, the dregs of 
college students—those who can’t do 
anything else—is to show disdain for 
our profession, disrespect for our 
colleagues and for ourselves. If you 
respect your profession, if you re- 
spect yourself for being a teacher, 
(or guidance worker, or a principal, 
or a superintendent) then your only 
response to degrading comments 
about those now admitted to teacher 
education programs is to support 
your profession in setting standards 
for admission to those programs and 
in developing processes for enforc- 
ing them. It is the profession’s re- 
sponsibility to determine what it 
takes to be a successful teacher, to 
define what basic qualifications a 
student must possess before he is 
admitted to prepare for teaching, 
and to see to it that such standards 
are executed. 

To do this will demand of us more 
concerted effort to discover what 
combinations of qualities make for 
effective teaching, to identify critical 
qualities, and to invent better pro- 
cedures for determining a student’s 
potential for developing the requi- 
site qualities. To do this will mean 
that every student who applies can- 
not be admitted to a teacher educa- 
tion program, notwithstanding the 
strong assumption that a state-sup- 
ported college must accept all appli- 
cants. Above all, to do this will 
demand of us unrelenting courage 
to eliminate the incompetent and 
unfit at whatever stage in develop- 
ment such incompetence or unfit- 
ness becomes apparent. Otherwise 
we shall continue to be guilty, 
along with the medical profession 
prior to 1910, of not assuming our 
moral obligation to society and to 
our profession. 

But there is another side to the 
task confronting us in ensuring qual- 
ity of students preparing to enter 
our profession—the task of identify- 
ing and encouraging able youth to 
select teaching as a career. When a 
total profession, as earlier defined, 
presents to the public (including 
pupils in classrooms of elementary 
and secondary schools, and colleges ) 
an image of a dignified profession, 
whose work is of vital social signifi- 
cance, we can then look forward to 





increasing numbers of our nation’s 
able youth desiring to become 
educators. 

Can we, as a profession, present 
such an image to ourselves and to 
our public? Do we have the courage 
to set high standards that will 
eliminate while they ensure that 
only those with desirable qualifica- 
tions are admitted and retained? Do 
we need to be timid about aggres- 
sive encouragement of able students 
to enter teaching? What are the an- 
swers that must be given to such 
questions if our profession is to as- 
sume a mature role? These are the 
kinds of concerns occupying the at- 
tention of the national committee, 
working on development of guide- 
lines for our profession that prom- 
ise to ensure the admission and 
retention of only high quality per- 
sons in teacher education programs. 


Teacher Education Programs 
What kinds of college programs 
should be available for those stu- 
dents who wish to prepare for 
teaching? What general education 
should they have along with all 
other college students? How much 
and what kind of specialization in 
teaching fields will best equip a sec- 
ondary school teacher? An elemen- 
tary school teacher? Is any profes- 
sional education needed? How much 
and what kind? How much of this 
professional education should be 
part of preservice education as com- 
pared with on-the-job education? 
What kinds of standards of achieve- 
ment should be held for future 
teachers in their collegiate programs? 
No part of America’s education 
program has been the target for 
more devastating criticism than have 
programs of teacher education. And 
the criticism has come from within 
our total profession as well as from 
without. What are the facts? Are 
the standards maintained by some 
teacher education programs. in- 
excusably low? Is scholarship some- 
times sacrificed for the sake of lesser 
things? Are some college teachers 
intolerably weak as persons and as 
teachers? Do some courses, educa- 
tion courses and others, fail to chal- 
lenge the intellectual capacities of 
students? Are some programs im- 
balanced in the direction of method 
with consequent inadequate empha- 
sis on knowing what is to be taught? 
Are teacher education programs 
sometimes carried on in lock-step 
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fashion without regard for flexibil- 
ity? No one among us would deny 
that the criticisms implied by these 
questions are valid in some _ in- 
stances. Despite the fact that a ma- 
jority of teacher education programs 
adhere to standards well above those 
implied, still the minimum is, in a 
real sense, the standard. 

It is the responsibility of the total 
profession, working cooperatively to 
set high standards as minimum for 
teacher education programs and to 
see that they are enforced. Let no 
one be misled; this is by no means a 
simple task. In the midst of many 
and divergent voices loudly acclaim- 
ing pre-eminence of one proposal or 
another, in the context of insufficient 
data on which to base decisions, in 
the emergence of new demands, new 
information, and new technology, 
and in the currently shifting concep- 
tions of teacher roles, it is difficult 
to determine just what standards 
ought to prevail in programs to pre- 
pare members of our profession, 

The national committee is work- 
ing on guidelines that will assist us 
as a profession in setting standards 
for teacher education programs. 
Fortunately, and quite intentionally, 
the members of this committee rep- 
resent well the great differences in 
point of view that characterize much 
deliberation on teacher education 
today. On some things this group of 
representatives has already agreed; 
on others it appears likely that 
agreement will be hard to come by, 
and surely compromise is not what 
we seek at this point. Hence, the 
road ahead is one of intensive study. 
As is true of each of the areas in- 
cluded in the Project, your help is 
needed in careful consideration of 
the problems and issues confronting 
us as we try to build guidelines that 
will ensure that practitioners in our 
profession are well prepared for per- 
forming their important service to 
society. 

Responsibility of the committee 
working on teacher education does 
not stop with considerations regard- 
ing preservice programs. To propose 
standards that should be held for 
continuing professional development 
on the job is also their task, Unfortu- 
nate gaps now existing between pre- 
service and inservice programs for 
teachers and between college-spon- 
sored and school-sponsored teacher 
education activities should be 
bridged. To do this calls for cooper- 


ative action by the total teaching 
profession. 

Still another difficult problem 
must be faced by this committee— 
what about preparation and con- 
tinued development of college teach- 
ers, especially teachers of teachers? 
Should standards be set for this 
group also? It appears logical that 
if our conception of the total profes- 
sion includes this group, the pro- 
fession’s processes for self discipline 
should encompass them also. 


Accreditation of Programs 

Having set standards for admis- 
sion of students and for the teacher 
education program, the profession 
must then strongly support agreed 
upon means for ensuring that the 
standards are implemented in pro- 
grams in colleges and universities 
over this country. After considerable 
struggle, the National Council for 
Accreditation in Teacher Education 
has been established and is now in 
operation. Here is an agency, com- 
posed of representation from all 
segments of the profession, assigned 
responsibility for seeing that stand- 
ards are met by programs of teacher 
education. Within the limitations of 
funds and personnel, this agency 
examines teacher education pro- 
grams, suggests improvement where 
weaknesses are apparent, accredits 
where standards are fully met, or 
advises discontinuance of programs 
that lack potential for meeting 
standards. 

The NCATE is the profession's 
agency, asked to serve in the capac- 
ity of guaranteeing that programs to 
prepare its members fully meet the 
standards set up by it. In other 
words, this is the means selected by 
the profession to enforce standards 
in collegiate programs of teacher 
education. Having set some stand- 
ards and established this agency to 
apply them does not relieve the pro- 
fession of its responsibility in this 
vital area. Standards need constant 
review and modification in light of 
new knowledge and insight, Contin- 
uing vigilance is needed to assure 
that institutions maintain the stand- 
ards as they are revised from time 
to time. The profession, therefore, 
must not abdicate its responsibility 
in this regard. Specifically, the total 
profession must: 1) participate in 
the review and modification of 
standards, 2) participate in the ex- 
amination of programs, and 3) re- 
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late to institutions of higher educa- 
tion having teacher education 
programs in ways that permit con- 
tinued participation in improving 
their programs. 

Exceedingly important questions 
are being deliberated by this na- 
tional committee. Should only 
NCATE accredited programs be 
available to those who wish to pre- 
pare for teaching? By what proce- 
dures can we be assured that pro- 
grams approved this year are 
maintaining standards five years 
hence? What relationship should ex- 
ist between this professional ac- 
crediting process and state approval 
of programs of teacher education? 
Between this process and the grant- 
ing of legal licenses to teachers? 
Between this process and the certifi- 
cation of teachers to engage in spe- 
cialized functions in education? 

It is clear that unless the accredit- 
ing standards and processes are ac- 
cepted and respected by professional 
organizations, by employing officials, 
and by state legal authorities the 
whole structure of professionaliza- 
tion of teaching has a link so weak 
as to be capable of destruction. Ac- 
creditation of preparatory programs 
has not been viewed by many mem- 
bers of our profession as crucial to 
professional status. Lack of con- 
cern about this important process 
can no longer be condoned. Indeed, 
from some perspectives accredita- 
tion is the key to standards in our 
profession. 


Certification and Performance 

Granting license to practice is a 
procedure set up by legal authorities 
to protect the public against unpre- 
pared practitioners in almost every 
important service in our society. So 
that the shingle announcing a doc- 
tor’s office, the sign inviting people 
to come in for psychological counsel- 
ing, the RN after the name of a 
nurse—have meaning to the public, 
state legal authorities have estab- 
lished a procedure for licensing all 
such practitioners. Our population 
can have reasonable confidence that 
people who serve them are well pre- 
pared to render expected service. 
This is the meaning and purpose of 
license. In our profession, it is a 
means whereby the public may be 
guaranteed that teachers and other 
school personnel are adequately pre- 
pared to work in educational 
programs. 
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But, who should set the standards 
to be met by those who are licensed? 
Actual granting of the license will 
probably always remain the respon- 
sibility of legal (state) authorities. 
However, neither state legislators 
nor members of lay boards of edu- 
cation are the people who should set 
the standards for that license, This 
is clearly the responsibility of the 
profession—that is, if the profession 
is to have autonomy, to be self- 
disciplining. What a mature profes- 
sion seeks in this regard is that the 
legal authorities shall delegate to it 
responsibility for setting standards 
for licensure. The total profession 
must assume responsibility for de- 
termining what these standards shall 
be and for seeing to it that they are 
held for every license granted by the 
legal authority. 

While the many problems implied 
here with respect to the basic li- 
cense to teach are complex and dif- 
ficult of solution, they represent 
only part of our concerns in this 
area. The basic license to teach is 
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one thing; certification to carry on 
specialized functions is another; and 
career certification is still another. 
When the accreditation function is 
perfected, will it serve the purpose 
of setting standards for the license 
and will it become the national base 
for recommendation of candidates 
for the license, regardless of where 
the candidate is to be located? Who 
shall set the standards for special- 
ized certification of teachers of Eng- 
lish or foreign language, or of school 
principals, for example? 

To what extent should the licens- 
ing and certifying processes be re- 
lated to membership, first in the 
profession and then in specialized 
groups within the profession? In 
connection with this latter point of 
specialized groups within the pro- 
fession, what account should be 
taken of recent developments in 
team teaching with accompanying 
differentiation of teacher roles? To 


fail to mention also the question of 
proficiency and/or qualifying exam- 
inations and their relationship to the 
certification process would be to 
overlook a pressing issue in this 
area. 

These are some of the problems 
being tackled by the national com- 
mittee. It is anticipated that this 
committee, as all others in the Proj- 
ect, will come forth with courageous 
proposals to be considered by the 
profession in clarifying our licensing 
and certifying function and in set- 
ting appropriate machinery for con- 
certed action. 


Areas of Concern 

These, then, are the five areas 
with which the New Horizons in 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards Project is concerned: 
1) Advancement of Professional 
Standards, 2) Identification, Selec- 
tive Admission and Retention of 
Students in Teacher Education, 
3) Teacher Education Programs, 
4) Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion Programs, and 5) Certification 
and Professional Performance of 
School Personnel. In each of these 
areas a national committee of rep- 
resentatives from all segments ot 
our profession is working to analyze 
what is now going on, to examine 
values and assumptions undergird- 
ing standards and policies, to pro- 
pose for acceptance by the profes- 
sion new standards and support for 
present desirable ones, and to pro- 
vide illustrations thru concrete ex- 
amples of the meaning of various 
standards in practice. 

This Project can be significant for 
our profession. It has the potential 
to serve this profession as a “base of 
operation” for concerted action that 
will be convincing to the doubting 
Thomases among us and will demon- 
strate to our public that we are 
professional, that our conception of 
being professional encompasses 
courageous self-discipline, and that 
we will behave in a manner becom- 
ing to maturity as a profession. We 
are fully aware of our tremendous 
responsibility to this nation and to 
the world, a responsibility un- 
matched in any other profession, 
and we intend to carry this respon- 
sibility so well that the public can, 
with confidence, assume that Ameri- 
ca’s children, youth, and adults are 
offered high quality educational 
opportunity. ; 
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Let’s spy on the moon, Let’s peek at the 
stars, 

Or follow a space ship to Venus or Mars, 

Or a rocket that’s winging away in mad 
flight, 

Or a signal that’s heard from an earth 
satellite. 

Fantastic you say? These are thoughts 
running wild. 

But No! They’re just modern day dreams 
of a 

Modern day child. 


What child doesn’t dream, and 
what adult, for that matter, hasn’t 
indulged himself in flights of fancy. 

To a child his dreams or fantasies 
can be pretty important but of even 
greater importance is the fact that 
many science teachers now find it 
possible to make at least some of 
these dreams come true. 

We can devise telescopes for look- 
ing at the planets, and we can track 
rockets thru the use of radar equip- 
ment. 

We can also harness the heat of 
the sun, and we can listen in on the 
signal of a satellite. 

All of the above things have been 
accomplished thru the use of gov- 
ernment surplus property in science 
programs in our schools. 


Use of Surplus Property 


Many telescopes, for example, 
have been made thru the use of 
lenses, tubing and other components 
which have been available thru the 
facilities of this program. 

Solar heat units have been built 
from lenses, reflectors, and mount- 
ings which have been obtained from 
military search lights and field 
lights. 

A small radio No, BC-733 is cur- 
rently in stock. It has several con- 
version possibilities, one of which is 
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SURPLUS PROPERTY 


MEETS SCHOOL NEEDS 


Many schools have found a unique and profitable use of 
material of which the U. §. Government has a surplus. 


the reception of satellite signals. 
Other rather simple conversions are 
to F. M. and amateur band recep- 
tion. Conversion charts and informa- 
tion for adapting this receiver to 
amateur reception are contained in 
the October 1959 issue of the C. Q. 
Magazine. Added information on 
other conversions will be supplied, 
thru this department, at a later date. 

Probably nowhere in the school 
curriculum is there such an unend- 
ing challenge in the use of govern- 
ment surplus property as that which 
is offered in the science departments 
of our schools. This is true because 
of the continuing urgency on the 
part of government to develop new 
and better scientific equipment. The 
constant and unending work which 
goes on in the field of research and 
scientific development means _ that 
many items which are modern by 
commercial standards are obsolete 


Industrial arts 
might well become 
more modern and 

dynamic . . . 


PALMER JOHNSON 

Supervisor of Surplus Properties 

State Department of Public 
Instruction 


by government standards and thus 
become surplus. 


Commercial Department Supplies 

Much of this equipment is ideally 
suited for use in science depart- 
ments either in its original state or 
thru conversion to some other pur- 
pose. It, however, should not be as- 
sumed that science departments 
alone can benefit from the use of 
the vast range of properties which 
are declared surplus to the needs of 
government. 

Lets’ look at the commercial pro- 
gram, for example. Is there provi- 
sion for satisfying the needs of 
pupils who may wish for experience 
in procedures common to the busi- 
ness world but not ordinarily in- 
cluded in high school commercial 
courses on such machines as comp- 
tometers, calculators, bookkeeping 


machines or possibly in gaining 
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some familiarity with filing systems 
of various kinds. Some of the equip- 
ment for these areas of experience 
may be available thru surplus prop- 
erty sources. Other items which 
might add to the value of commer- 
cial courses are photo copy ma- 
chines, dictating and transcribing 
machines, and duplicating machines 
which are occasionally available. 


Industrial Arts 

In like manner the industrial arts 
program might well become more 
modern and more dynamic thru ad- 
venture into new fields or thru an 
expansion of opportunity in existing 
areas of work. Once again, as in the 
science program, we might consider 
the field of electronics as an area of 
exploration in the industrial arts pro- 
gram with emphasis on the technical 
aspects of the electronic industry. 
Here it could be treated as a new 
and distinct unit or combined into 
an expanded unit in electricity. 

The surplus property program 
could be the source of supply for 
much of the equipment needed for 
this activity as well as that for other 
areas in the industrial arts program 
such as metal work, electricity, and 
auto mechanics. 


Unique Use of Property 

Surplus properties have been 
adapted to many interesting and 
useful ends but probably none more 
unique than the use of a mine detec- 
tor by a group of ingenious voca- 
tional agriculture pupils and _ their 
instructor in diagnosing the illness 
of a farm animal. In this case a cow 
belonging to the father of one of the 
pupils had become ill and the diag- 
nosis of a local veterinarian indi- 
cated that she had swallowed metal. 
The farmer was reluctant to accept 
the diagnosis and called upon the 
vocational agriculture instructor for 
advice. During a class discussion 
period this matter became a topic of 
considerable interest with the result 
that one of the pupils suggested the 
possibility of detecting the metal 
with a mine detector which had 
been acquired by the science depart- 
ment. The test was subsequently 
made with the result that the diag- 
nosis of the veterinarian was con- 
firmed. 

It is probably true that in this 
case no earth shaking development 
took place, in an educational sense, 


. from the actual use of the mine de- 
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WEA Executive 
Committee Minutes 


Summary 
Milwaukee, Schroeder Hotel, 
March 11, 1960, 7:30 P.M. 


Accepted the Treasurer's report 
and approved payment of bills. 

The chairman appointed the fol- 
lowing committee to arrange the 
NEA Headquarters room and social 
functions in Los Angeles in June: 
Edith Luedke, chairman, Irene Hoyt, 
Ronald Jensen, H. C. Weinlick, Don- 
ald Hoeft. 

Clarice Kline and Henry Rowe, 
NEA Director, will act in an ad- 
visory capacity to this committee. 

The committee voted that the 
combined membership blank, local- 
state-national, for enrollment of 
memberships, except for the Milwau- 
kee Teachers Association, be used 
next year if arrangements can be 
made. 

Convention problems were dis- 
cussed. Attention was given to bet- 





tector. But how valuable might this 
tool have been in motivating these 
boys in the study of the physiologi- 
cal structure and function of farm 
animals? No doubt this incident 
would also have proven to be of in- 
terest to science students but here 
the emphasis would have been con- 
cerned with the scientific principle 
involved. 

The foregoing is merely an illus- 
tration of the potential for curricu- 
lum enrichment which lies within 
many items of surplus property, The 
actual concentration of solar heat, 
for example, is not so important ex- 
cept for the interest in the phenom- 
ena of the end result. The interest 
in this phenomena and in the rea- 
sons for its occurrence may certainly 
prove significant as motivating in- 
fluences in the study of the elements 
of heat and light. 

It is not possible in an article of 
this length to do more than suggest 
a few possibilities of the imaginative 
use of surplus property to help 
teaching. To the degree that each 
teacher of a particular subject area 
is alive to the professionalization of 
his area, to that extent will surplus 
property come to be a real resource 
to him. 


ter parking facilities and the possi- 
bility of using the Braves Baseball 
Park for parking and then provide 
busses to take the teachers from the 
ball park to the Auditorium and back 
in the evening. 

The committee voted that each 
speaker would speak twice on 
Thursday and Friday which will al- 
low the use of Bruce Hall and the 
Arena for each main session on 
Thursday and Friday. 

Endorsed a Commemorative 
Safety Traffic Stamp as proposed by 
the State Medical Society. 

Wisconsin will be allowed 12 nom- 
inees to the TEPS meeting in San 
Diego, June 21-24, 1960, The fol- 
lowing nominees were selected: 
Alma Link, Donald Hoeft, Edith 
Luedke, Howard Koeppen, Amil 
Zellmer, Donald Upson, Ronald Jen- 
sen, Donald Field, H. C. Weinlick, 
Weir McQuoid, Student WEA pres- 
ident, and Irene Hoyt. Ellen Case 
and Allen Anderson were selected as 
first and second alternates. It was 
voted that all WEA TEPS Delegates 
be allowed $50 additional expense 
to attend the meeting which will 
precede the NEA convention. 

The committee voted to allow ex- 
penses to Norman Clayton to attend 
the Minneapolis Conference on 
April 10-13 and direct the music for 
the Monday noon luncheon. 


H. C. WeEINLICK 
Executive Secretary 
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Distributed by NASSTA 
“| don’t care if it is your second 
year in first grade!” 
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The TEACHER 
They'll Never Forget 


SID ROSS 


Reprinted by permission from 
Parade Magazine, Feb. 14, 1960 


N 1919, Ethel Armstrong—37, 

brown-haired, and unmarried— 
went to the small farming commu- 
nity of Luverne, Minnesota, to teach 
high school English. One of her 
students was a slender, energetic 
boy with love for writing, reading, 
and humor. His name was James Rus- 
sell Wiggins. Within a week there 
had sprung up a mutual admiration 
society that has bridged 40 years 
and long separations. 

“Of all my high school teachers,” 





Editor's Note: To dramatize the impor- 
tance of the teacher in American life, 
seven national organizations each year 
present the Golden Key award to a citizen 
who has contributed significantly to the 
national welfare. He in turn picks a 
teacher who influenced him decisively. 
Among winners have been President Eisen- 
hower, Gen. Maxwell Taylor, and_ scien- 
tist Lee DuBridge—and_ their teachers. 
Sponsors are the American Association of 
School Administrators, the Council of 
Chief State School Officers, the National 
Association of Secretaries of State Teach- 
ers Associations, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the National Edu- 
cation Association, the National School 
Boards Association, and the U. S. Office 
of Education. Coordinating agency for the 
awards is the National School Public Re- 
lations Association. 

On February 13 the name of James Rus- 
sell Wiggins, executive editor of The 
Washington Post and president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
was added to the list “as a determined de- 
fender of the American people’s right to 
know.” Sharing the honor with him, at a 
ceremony held during the convention of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in Atlantic City, was a 74- 
year-old retired teacher, Ethel Armstrong 
Gower. This is the story of Wiggins and 
Mrs. Gower—and 40 years of inspiration. 
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says Russ Wiggins today, “Armie 
looms the largest. She knew her 
business and she loved teaching. 
She had a real professional interest 
in writing. She was dead serious 
about English and its importance. 
Why, it would have been almost sin- 
ful not to learn from her.” 

“Of all my students,” says Ethel 
Armstrong Gower (who married late 
in life and is now widowed) “Russ 
Wiggins had the most writing ability. 
Some of his high-school editorials 
read just as well today. He could 
write on anything. He was capable, 
ambitious, and willing to work. He 
was truly a student to enjoy.” 

Russ Wiggins is not the only Lu- 
verne High School alumnus who re- 
members “Armie.” The tribute from 
him, given at the AASA convention 
in Atlantic City, was only the latest 
event in a long love affair with her 
former students. Mrs. Gower is 74, 
her face seamed and lined, and she 
has been retired nine years. But her 
mailbox is regularly filled with glow- 
ing notes from former students. 

“My own students often ask me 
where I learned so much about good 
books,” a high school librarian wrote 
recently. “I tell them I just had a 
fine English teacher in high school.” 

A TV executive quoted a school 
report on his daughter: “She speaks 
very correctly and obviously comes 
from a home where proper English 
is common.” He added in his note to 
Armie: “Your efforts now are show- 
ing up in the second and _ third 
generations.” 





* 


James R. Wiggins and Mrs. Ethel Gower were winners of the 1960 
Golden Key Award presented at AASA session in Atlantic City. 


Why We Remember Armie 

Russ Wiggins raised this question 
at a recent get-together with former 
classmates in Mrs. Gower’s neat 
white home in Stillwater, Minnesota. 
“Why, I can still remember the 
Chaucer you had us memorize.” And 
to Mrs. Gower’s delight, he spun out 
a stream of Middle English verse. 

Looking back over the years, 
Armie’s former students tried to pin 
down her secret. “She wasn’t spec- 
tacular or beautiful, but I don't 
think anyone noticed that,” said one. 
“She demanded an awful lot of 
work,” offered another. “She was 
strict, too, altho I don’t think I ever 
saw anyone punished,” said a third. 

“Armie wasn't palsy-walsy, either,” 
said Mrs. Wiggins, who was Ma- 
bel Preston of LHS. “She put out her 
best efforts for everybody. I can’t 
remember that she ever gave any of 
us special praise, let alone show any 
favoritism.” 

“Everyone liked her, but that 
wasn't it,” said another ex-student. 
“It was the way she taught—it all 
came alive and meant something.” 

“Armie liked to joke and she en- 
joyed wisecracks,” said one of the 
group. “But when it came time to 
work, she really meant business. 
And she was a really stiff marker.” 

“She gave a lot of homework, 
too,” another pointed out. “And 
she always gave a clear, concise 
criticism.” 

To point up her enthusiasm stu- 
dents ticked off some of Armie’s 
extracurricular tasks: adviser to The 
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Echo (which Wiggins edited), coach 
of the debating team (on which 
Wiggins debated), adviser to the 
yearbook (which Wiggins also 
edited ), and director of school plays 
(in which Wiggins often starred ). 

“She always had time to advise 
you, tho,” Wiggins said. “I used to 
come and talk to her many times 
after school. She was always sin- 
cerely interested in what you had to 
say. She wanted to know all about 
every student and what interested 
him.” 

“Remember how she used to goad 
us into arguments and then stand 
back and smile?” asked Mrs. Wig- 
gins. “She was learning something 
about us then, and teaching us 
something, too. Maybe that was it. 
She didn’t just teach English; she 
taught life.” 


Make Students Think 


That was one of Mrs. Gower’s 
own explanations of her secret. “I 
wanted to know all their hopes and 
ambitions and thoughts. That’s part 
of teaching, too—it’s not apart 
from it.” 

In her day, instruction centered 
around the old-fashioned idea— 
rhetoric: a good deal of stress on 
punctuation and grammar, para- 
graphing, the organization and me- 
chanics of writing themes. She bal- 
anced it off with literature—“We 
read!”—from Middle English to mod- 
ern novelists. A steady flow of 
themes and book reports was re- 
quired of the students. 

“We took great pains with every- 
thing,” Armie said. “For example, I 
wanted them to see the roots of the 
language. That’s why we studied 
Chaucer in the original. Now they've 
‘translated’ Chaucer into modern 
English. It’s part of the whole trend 
to make things so simple the chil- 
dren don’t have to do anything.” 

She is a great believer in work, 
effort, and high standards. “No one 
in my classes,” she says, “got an A 
unless he really deserved it.” Wig- 
gins, she admits now, was a special 
favorite of hers; but generally his 
grade was A-minus—“He had the 
ability but he was often busy with 
other things. I always tried to be 
fair.” 

She ran a classroom with a firm 
hand. “Someone has to take over 
in the classroom and that’s the 
teacher,” she said. “I always be- 


. lieved that until you had discipline, 
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you couldn't do anything else.” She 
set about getting it on the first day 
of each year. 

And yet students liked her and 
she liked them. Currently teachers 
receive extra pay for after-hours 
work, but Armie does not regret all 
the hours she put in free. “Well, it 
was wonderful to be with the stu- 
dents and share their fun and 
pleasure,” she said. “You learned 
what they were like away from their 
desks. Maybe that’s why they re- 
member me. They knew I liked 
them as people.” 

“Most of my students,” she said, 
lived up to their potentialities—like 
Russ Wiggins. It’s been quite a thrill] 
for me, to feel that I had a part in 
shaping their lives. I think that’s 


the ‘hidden pay’ in every dedicated 
teacher’s salary envelope. I think 
many teachers keep on teaching 
only because of this satisfaction.” 

“There was something about 
Armie inside,” Russ Wiggins wound 
up the discussion of her “secret.” She 
was good at communication and es- 
tablishing rapport with her pupils. 
She did so much to bring out my 
own interest in literature and writ- 
ing, and she did the same for all 
of us.” 

“But how did she do it? I just 
can't put my finger on it. She was 
just a fine teacher, let's say. There 
are some things about a teacher like 
Armie that you just can’t explain— 
or forget.” 





Here’s how West Bend got 
a program started for the 


Superior 


HERE are many problems 

faced by our schools in getting 
an experimental program started 
The following is a story of how one 
school system got started on an ex- 
perimental program for gifted chil- 
dren. 

During the school year 1954-55 
a number of parent-teacher study 
groups were formed to discuss areas 
of interest concerning the West 
Bend Public Schools. One cf the 
six study groups established con- 
sisted of a group of parents and 
teachers interested in the education 
of the superior learners in our sys- 
tem. After a very thoro study of the 
various practices being followed 
thruout our nation concerning the 
education of superior learners the 
committee recommended that a spe- 
cial program be started at the ele- 
mentary school level. 

Fred Holt, superintendent of 
schools at that time, recognized the 
merit of this recommendation and 
called together a_ representative 
group of teachers to study various 
ways in which we might better facil- 


Students 


EUGENE LYNCH 
McLane Elementary School 
West Bend, Wisconsin 


itate the education of this particular 
type of child, 


Means of Identifying 

After considerable study the teach- 
ers developed the criteria to iden- 
tify children called superior learn- 
ers. They are: 

1. The child must measure 125 or 
higher on an individual Binet or Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children. 

2. The child must have a consistent 
record of high achievement (Three years 
or more above grade placement on stand- 
ardized achievement tests). 

3. The child must have the recommen- 
dation of a previous teacher or teachers. 

4. The child must desire to be part of 
an experimental program. 

5. The parents must desire that their 
child be a part of this program. 

A group of elementary teachers 
under the leadership of Roger Bard- 
well, elementary school principal at 
that time, worked out an experimen- 
tal program based on the premise 
that this type of student could ac- 
complish far more under a specially 
designed curriculum than they could 
be staying in a regular class. 

We decided in the first place that 
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it would be best to segregate the 
selected group for only a portion of 
the school day rather than for the 
entire day thereby lessening the 
danger of creating certain undesir- 
able social attitudes. Secondly, we 
felt we were best able to start an 
experimental program at the seventh 
grade level since the 7th and 8th 
grades are departmentalized, and we 
would have a great deal more 
knowledge about these youngsters 
than we would of a younger group. 
Thirdly, the committee felt that an 
area should be picked where the re- 
sults were most tangible and there- 
fore most easily measured. This area 
was to be science and mathematics. 

The School Board authorized the 
hiring of a part-time teacher to re- 
place one of our staff members to 
work with the experiment. The only 
problem left was to find an available 
room. This room was found but it 
was small, and we could only ac- 
commodate a small number of stu- 
dents. 

After a preliminary survey of the 
100 seventh grade students it was 
found that 22 were qualified for in- 
dividual I.Q.’s. This group was nar- 
rowed to 12 by use of the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children. 

Finally the number was brought 
to eight as we studied the groups 
records and attitudes as listed by 
their former teachers. No effort was 
made to single out good mathemat- 
ics and science students; we were 
only interested in high intelligence 
level and a good achievement rec- 
ord. 

The final selection consisted of six 
boys and two girls. They met for 
two periods a day (90 minutes) five 
days a week. The week consisted of 
two double periods of mathematics 
(Mon. and Wed.) and two double 
periods of science (Tues. and 
Thurs.) Friday was split into one 
science period and one mathematics 


period, 


Objectives of Plan 


The objective of the class was to 
complete three years of mathematics 
and three years of general science 
in two years, so that at the end of 
their eighth year this group could 
earn two high school credits thereby 
freeing them to take two courses 
during their high school career in 
some area of interest to them. Since 
these students had completed their 
ninth year science and mathematics 
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requirements before their freshman 
year, they were able to select senior 
high courses they would otherwise 
not have been able to take. 

The results of a strenuous testing 
program at the end of the eighth 
year showed that all members of the 
group were qualified to be given 
credit for their 9th grade general 
science and that 6 of the 8 members 
were qualified to get high school 
credit for algebra. 


Placement in High School 

Upon entering high school all the 
students were placed in an advanced 
sophomore biology class. Five of the 
six (one student transferred) who 
received credit for their algebra 


were placed in a sophomore geom- 
etry class and the two who did not 
receive credit were placed in an ad- 
vanced freshman algebra class. 

We feel that the findings of the 
experiment to date have proven to 
be significant and that a great bene- 
fit can be derived from a curriculum 
of this kind tailored to the needs and 
the abilities of the superior learner. 

An interesting effect is being 
created thruout the school as a re- 
sult of this “seminar” program. A 
great surge of interest on the part of 
the students to achieve well enough 
to get into this special class is being 
felt as low as the third grade. This 
alone is perhaps enough to keep our 
program in operation. 





LYDIA AINSWORTH 


Ambassadors of Youth 


A Teacher’s Dream Comes True. 


SUPPOSE it is the dream of 

every teacher of foreign language 
to take at least a few of his pupils 
to the land in which the language 
is native and to have them live 
among the people of that country 
long enough to absorb some of their 
culture. This trip is the realization 
of my dream,” said Gerald Liepert, 
teacher of German at Muskego High 
School, Muskego, Wisconsin, as he, 
accompanied by Mrs. Liepert and 
24 high school students, prepared to 
leave by air for a term of study in 
Germany. The group has planned a 
six-week study session at the Goethe 
Gymnasium in Frankfurt, and the 


Ambassadors of Youth from Muskego High School are ready to leave Mitchell Airport in 
Milwaukee for their memorable and historic flight for a six-week visit in Germany. 









Rheingauschule Gymnasium in Geis- 
enheim am Rhein, Germany. 

The first trip of its kind for high 
school students in Wisconsin, and 
possibly in the nation, it is one of 
the most far flung extensions of an 
educational program and experience 
that could be provided in any 
school. This study experiment was 
started on an exchange basis, and it 
is expected that students from the 
host schools in Germany will enroll 
in Muskego for a corresponding 
study program next year. 

“The Ambassadors of Youth,” as 
the group has been called, took with 
them their school assignments for 
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the period they will be gone, and 
the texts they will need for their 
study. In addition to keeping up 
with the work at home, they will 
also attend all classes in the Ger- 
man school that in any way relate 
to their work in the United States. 
It is their desire to obtain as broad 
a background of experience and 
study as they possibly can in the 
time they are in Germany. 

As time and money permit, week- 
end excursions to nearby points of 
interest will become a part of their 
experience. Their serious purpose, 
however, is to study rather than to 
go sight-seeing. On their way to 
their destination the plane landed in 
Amsterdam, London, and Paris for 
very brief tours. 

Composed of freshmen, sopho- 
mores, juniors, and seniors, the 
make-up of the group had but one 
requirement other than German lan- 
guage study—the students could, in 
the opinion of their teachers, keep 
up with their work scholastically in 
Muskego. “The Ambassadors of 
Youth” are, indeed, truly representa- 
tive American high school students. 





A Little Today for Tomorrow 


OBERT A. LOVETT, former 
Under Secretary of State and 
former Defense Secretary said be- 
fore a U. S. Senate Subcommittee 
on National Policy Machinery re- 
cently, “It seems to me that the 
country’s security lies in fields that 
embrace things other than sheer 
military end-products themselves— 
our position in the world, the psy- 
chological image which we present 
to the world as a whole. I feel that 
we are doing less than our best... . 
National security depends on 
many things. Some of them, to be 
sure, are material things. But the 
more important ones are matters of 
national spirit. It depends on our 
belief in the future; it depends 
greatly on our sense of values; and 
it depends on our willingness to give 
up a little of today in order to have 
a tomorrow. While the challenges 
of the moment are most serious in 
a policymaking sense, I see no rea- 
son for black despair or for defeat- 
ist doubts. We can do whatever we 
have to do in order to survive and 
to meet any form of economic or 
political competition we are likely 
to face. All this we can do with one 
proviso: we must be willing to do 
. our best.” 
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Photo Wisconsin State College at River Falls 


Looking over a number of books that have been used in the ‘“‘Honors Course’’ are 
(I. to r.) Judy Johnson, Hudson, Pat Lind, Minneapolis, and Clair Brohaugh, River Falls. 


The Wisconsin State College 
at River Falls is now offering 


‘Honors’ for 


HE “scene” is the home of a 
college faculty member and the 
“cast”’includes a dozen or more stu- 
dents with four or five professors. 
But there are no barriers, and 
“teachers” and “students” are in 
animated and occasionally heated 
discussions over the ideas expressed 
by Joseph Wood Krutch in “Human 
Nature and the Human Condition.” 
Two weeks earlier the same group 
might have been discussing a work 
by David Riesman or Albert Camus. 
No ordinary class, the meeting is 
the result of an idea developed at 
Wisconsin State College at River 
Falls more than three years ago. 
Professors at the college had no- 
ticed that, with a swelling enroll- 
ment, two things were happening. 
Altho the percentage of students in 
the top bracket scholastically had 
not changed materially, there were 
now more of them. The same thing, 
of course, had occurred at the lower 
bracket. This, however, was recog- 


the Talented 


WAYNE WOLFE 
Assistant to the President 
Wisconsin State College 
at River Falls 


nized immediately as a problem so 
that more than ten years ago the 
college had set up a program to 
help students who had inadequate 
preparation. A series of “remedial 
courses” had been instituted in read- 
ing, spelling, composition, and 
mathematics. 


Obligation to Talented 

It took a little longer to recognize 
that the college also had a special 
obligation to the student with more 
than average academic talent. The 
result was the establishment of an 
“Honors Course” to help meet the 
challenge of the student who showed 
unusual ability and intellectual 
curiosity. 

Students enter the course “by in- 
vitation only.” Most of them were 
already carrying an academic load 
close to the maximum so that find- 
ing a meeting time during the regu- 
lar school day was impossible. An 
evening meeting was the solution 
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and the idea of meeting in a faculty 
home was the outgrowth of the 
somewhat unconventional class time. 

The “Honors Course” is now in its 
third year on the River Falls campus 
and during that time more than 50 
students and nearly a dozen faculty 
members have participated. 

The course is primarily a “read- 
ing” course with books selected for 
their variety and significance. An 
attempt is also made to choose 
books which the student does not 
normally encounter in some other 
class he may be taking. Selection is 
made by students and faculty mem- 
bers from titles submitted by both 
groups at the beginning of the 
school year. The choices are seldom 
unanimous and there is often dis- 
agreement among faculty members 
about the “significance” or “lasting 
contribution” of some of the works. 


Key to Success 

Altho most of the books have been 
in the non-fiction category and have 
included such works as The Organi- 
zation Man, The Forgotten Lan- 
guage and The Exploding Metropo- 
lis, a scattering of novels has been 
used from time to time. Novels by 
Camus and André Gide were in- 
cluded last quarter. 

But the key to the success of the 
course has probably been its com- 
bination of informality and variety. 
In addition to the variety cf topics 
included, there is a variety in per- 
sonnel of both faculty and students. 
The course is truly “inter-depart- 
mental” for faculty members have 
included representatives from phys- 
ics, English, French, journalism, li- 
brary science, political science, so- 
ciology, and history. And students 
are drawn from many areas, so that 
it is not unusual to find a chemistry 
major seated with a student major- 
ing in English on his left and one 
majoring in political science on his 
right. In this kind of situation it has 
been observed that students fre- 
quently learn as much from one 
another as from the faculty mem- 
bers who make a conscious effort to 
avoid dominating the discussions. 
Faculty members taking part do so 
on a voluntary basis because they 
are interested in the experiment. 
Time spent on the course is not 
counted toward their “teaching 
load.” 

Altho it’s essential, a high scholas- 
tic record is not the only qualifica- 
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tion for membership in the “Honors 
Course,” for equally important is 
the desire for knowledge which 
makes the student want to know of 
developments in areas outside of his 
own field of specialization. 


Course Is Experimental 

The course was begun as an ex- 
periment and is being continued on 
that basis. Up until now, the class 
has offered one credit a quarter but 
required that the student continue 
for three quarters and make a grade 
of “A” before he was awarded credit. 
Otherwise, it was considered that he 
had merely “audited” the course and 


no credit or grade was given. This 
policy is being examined again by 
the faculty to see whether or not it 
should be changed, and constant ex- 
perimentation is going on in meth- 
ods of conducting the course. 

Probably the most important con- 
tribution of the class has been its 
focusing of attention on the problem 
of the “academically gifted” student. 
Other methods of meeting the prob- 
lem within individual departments 
are now under way and additional 
techniques for expanding the “inter- 
departmental” kinds of study begun 
in the “Honors Course” are being 
considered. 
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Colleges and UW Cooperate on 
Master’s Degree Plan 


HE Wisconsin State Colleges 

and the University of Wiscon- 
sin have developed cooperatively a 
statewide master’s degree program 
designed for elementary and _sec- 
ondary school teachers beginning 
with the summer session. New 
courses will be added each summer 
until the full program of courses de- 
signed to help teachers is made 
available. The program this summer 
will include courses in the liberal 
arts and pedagogical foundations of 
teaching. 

Education will provide a 1) Semi- 
nar, Problems in Teaching, 2) Phil- 
osophical Foundations of Teaching, 
and 3) Psychological Foundations 
of Teaching. 

History and Social Studies _ will 
offer 1) World Populations and Re- 


sources and 2) Great Issues in West- 
ern History. 

Language and Literature will in- 
clude 1) Language in Society and 
2) Literature and the Human 
Experience. 

Science and Mathematics will in- 
clude 1) Integrated Biological Con- 
cepts, 2) Physical Science, and 
3) Fundamental Concepts of 
Mathematics. 

Write to the Director of Graduate 
Students in the state college nearest 
you or the one of your choice for 
the descriptive brochure describing 
this program, The cooperating insti- 
tutions are the Wisconsin State Col- 
leges at Eau Claire, La Crosse, Osh- 
kosh, Platteville, River Falls, Stevens 
Point, Stout, Superior, and White- 
water, and the University. 
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EVERAL significant changes will affect the esti- 

mated 8,000 teachers expected to attend courses, 
institutes, and workshops on the nine Wisconsin State 
College campuses this summer. 

A new graduate program, the culmination of more 
than three years of planning, is being indugurated and 
will be given in cooperation with the University of 
Wisconsin. It is designed to bolster the “content” as- 
pect of the teacher’s preparation, The program will be 
offered on each State College campus this summer, with 
emphasis on the liberal arts and the foundations of 
teaching. 

All summer sessions have been expanded from six 
weeks to eight weeks for both undergraduate and grad- 
uate courses. A participant can now earn eight credit 
hours each session, and do the equivalent of a semes- 
ter’s work in two summer sessions. 

A new student union is in operation on each State 
College campus, and several of the colleges will be 
moving into new facilities before or about the time the 
sessions commence. These facilities range from li- 
braries and physical education buildings to additional 
dormitory units. 

The following pages give a summary of the activi- 
ties which will attract Wisconsin teachers to the cam- 
puses. Facilities will be open, adequate, and awaiting 
your use. Excellent faculties are prepared to offer you 
stimulating challenge and information in your particu- 
lar field of interest. 

Each college offers a wide variety of courses for 
teachers at the elementary and secondary levels. In ad- 
dition, there are special institutes and seminars in nu- 
merous teaching fields. And after class there are recrea- 
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State Colleges Welcome You 





Photos by Wisconsin State Colleges 


tional and social programs of a formal and informal 
nature. 

Two special workshops will be offered this summer 
in off-campus classes at camps in northern Wisconsin. 

The magnificent wilderness of the Chequamegon Na- 
tional Forest is the locale of the two-credit art work- 
shop from Aug. 14 to 27. It will be held at the State 
College system's recently acquired Pigeon Lake Camp 
—located just west of Drummond in the southern part 
of Bayfield County—and replaces the workshop for- 
merly conducted at The Clearing near Ellison Bay. In- 
struction will be offered in Drawing and Painting, and 
in Design. Information and brochures may be ob- 
tained from Prof. Henry Runke, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Stevens Point, who will be the director. 

Two conservation workshops are again scheduled for 
the Trees for Tomorrow Camp near Eagle River, with 
Dr. Bernard Wievel, Wisconsin State College, Stevens 
Point, as director. Information and application forms 
may be obtained from him. 

The five-week conservation workshop—June 12 to 
July 16—offers six credits in such fields as Conservation, 
Field Biology, Social Problems, and Education-Conser- 
vation Workshop. The three credit program, which 
runs from July 30 to Aug. 17, features Field Biology, 
Conservation of Our Natural Resources, and Education. 

One of the nine Wisconsin State Colleges is close to 


you. Make plans now to attend summer session at the 


college of your choice or choose one of the outdoor 
workshops and its invigorating activities. It is a pleasant 
and profitable way to spend a part of your vacation 
period. 

The State Colleges of Wisconsin welcome you. 

















Eau Claire 


June 20-August 12 


ISCONSIN State College at 

Eau Claire offers an oppor- 
tunity to complete college course 
work on a campus on the Beautiful 
Chippewa River. 

More than 100 different under- 
graduate courses offered. Courses 
offered to meet the following needs: 

1. Many courses for Elementary 
Teachers working toward a diploma 
or degree. 

2. Work in academic fields and 
psychology for Secondary Education 
Teachers—an opportunity to get 
course work that is difficult to work 
into your regular schedule. 

3. Many upper level academic 
courses for Liberal Arts Majors. 

4. More than 50 courses for stu- 
dents wishing work in the Pre-Pro- 
fessional fields. 

5. Fifteen courses in a variety of 
fields for Recent High School Grad- 
uates—beginning freshman courses. 

6. Special work to qualify for li- 
cense, 

a. Kindergarten license (applica- 

tion must be filed before May 
1). 

b. Driver Education—full six 
credit offering toward the new 
certification requirements. 

ce. Special Library License—14 
semester hours of work in this 
special field. 

d. License to Teach the Mentally 
Retarded (enrollment limited ). 

Special courses approved by 





Enrollment is the first step in an interesting and profitable summer. 
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the Department of Public In- 

struction: (Application must be 

filed before May 1). 

1. On Campus—First Series: a) 
Crafts for Teachers of the 
Retarded; b) Reading for 
Teachers of the Retarded; 
c) Psychology of the Excep- 
tional Child. 

. Northern Colony, Chippewa 
Falls—Second Series (six 
weeks ): 


Lo 





Master’s Degree Program 


The Wisconsin State Colleges and 
the University of Wisconsin have 
developed cooperatively a master’s 
degree program designed for ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers. 
Courses toward the degree will be 
offered this summer, and new ones 
will be added each year until the 
plan is in full operation. See Page 
18 for further information. 














a) Methods, Materials and 
Curriculum for Teachers of 
the Mentally Retarded; b) 
Student Teaching of the Re- 
tarded. 

3. On Campus — Third Series: 
a) Mental Hygiene; (b) 
Principles of Psychological 
Measurement; c) Abnormal 
Psychology. 

7. Opportunities for Student 
Teaching. (Limited number ac- 
cepted. File application before May 
1). 
8. Observation of Modern Educa- 
tional Methods—One credit. Special 
opportunities to observe in the vari- 











Audio-visual education receives emphasis in many college curriculums. 


ous rooms of the Campus Labora- 
tory School (Applications must be 
filed before May 1). 

9. Many courses offered to permit 
Conversion to Elementary Teaching 
by qualified high school teachers. 
Request assistance in working out 
your needs. 

10. Special Institutes and Work- 
shops: a) Service Center for Teach- 
ers of History—June 27-July 1-The 
American Historical Association and 
the Wisconsin State College at Eau 
Claire are jointly sponsoring an in- 
stitute for high school teachers of 
history. The emphasis will be on 
Historical Backgrounds of Russia 
and the Middle East. Free board, 
room, and tuition will be provided 
for 30 outstanding Wisconsin high 
school teachers who will be selected 
for this institute: b) Mental Health 
Workshop—July 13-15—The Mental 
Health Workshop with the central 
theme of Self Understanding will be 
held on campus during the Summer 
Session, Outstanding speakers; dis- 
cussions. A practical conference for 
parents, teachers, and social work- 
ers; c) Workshop in Camping Edu- 
cation—Aug. 1-12—To be conducted 
at the Eau Claire County Youth 
Camp 14 miles from Campus. An 
opportunity to learn more of conser- 
vation, health, ethical and aesthetic 
experiences, and How to Organize 
Camping Experiences for Children 
and Youth; d) European Tour—June 
16—Aug. 18, 63 days in Europe—(15 
days behind the Iron Curtain—op- 
tional), 15 free days to explore any 
area of your choice, Total expenses 
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$990 including all transportation, 
housing, and meals within a 50 day 
planned tour period. Credit: Field 
Geography of Northern and Western 
Europe—3 semester credits: Euro- 
pean History Field Course—3 semes- 
ter credits; Germanic Culture—2 
credits. 

Fees: Total fees $78 for full time 
resident student for eight weeks. $48 
room rent for entire summer in one 
of the beautiful new dormitories fac- 
ing the Chippewa River. 

For further information and com- 
plete schedule of classes write to 
Dr. Lester M. Emans, Director of 
1960 Summer Session, Wisconsin 
State College, Eau Claire, Wis. 


La Crosse 


June 20-August 12 


N INVITATION to Learning” is 

being issued for the 1960 
Summer Session of the Wisconsin 
State College, La Crosse, June 20- 
August 12. 

Some 112 undergraduate courses 
and 15 graduate courses are being 
offered this summer during the first 
general eight-week session. 

The undergraduate courses are in 
the field of Art, Education, Psychol- 
ogy, Driver Education, Tests and 
Measurements, Audio-visual Educa- 
tion, Children’s Literature, Safety 
Education, Methods, English Liter- 
ature, American Literature, French, 
Composition, Speech, Philosophy of 
Education, Geography, Conserva- 
tion, History, Government, Econom- 





- Regular art courses and workshops are offered. 
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ics, Sociology, Mathematics, Music, 
Chemistry, Botany, Physical Science, 
Zoology, Play Production, First Aid, 
Anatomy, Health Education, and 
Physical Education. 

The following are available for 
those seeking a master’s degree in 
physical education: Great Issues in 
Society, Introduction to Research, 
Problems in Physical Education, 
Health Education in the Educational 
Program, Planning Programs and 
Facilities, Administration of the 
School and College Physical Educa- 
tion Program, Practicum in Athlet- 
ics, and Test Construction and 
Analysis. 


Special Offerings 
Remedial Reading Clinic—a class 
in which reading problems are ana- 





Journalism is taught during the summer session. 


lyzed and new methods, techniques, 
and materials are discussed. 

Fine Arts Workshop—The Fine 
Arts Workshop first offered in 1959 
will be repeated this summer. It is 
designed as an integrated experi- 
ence in music, art, and the dance. 

Driver and Safety Education— 
Students desiring to meet state re- 
quirements for certification in this 
field can earn the necessary credits 
in safety education, first aid, and the 
basic course in driver education. 

Audio-Visual Education—Two 
courses will be conducted on an ex- 
perimental basis in an attempt to 
evaluate the effectiveness of televi- 
sion, movies, slides, recordings, and 
other devices. 

Book Exhibit—The annual Book 





Industrial arts is the choice of many students. 


Exhibit by representatives of the 
major publishing houses will be held 
for two days. 

Latin American Studies—Students 
desiring to concentrate on this field 
will find courses available in history, 
social science, and geography. 

Russian Studies—Increasing inter- 
est in Russia will be stimulated by 
courses in the history, geography, 
and government of USSR. 

Laboratory Schools: As usual, two 
laboratory schools will be in opera- 
tion in the Campus School to pro- 
vide opportunity for practice teach- 
ing and limited observation. In the 
regular elementary school six grades 
will be in session, as will a one room 
rural school. In addition, a special 
fifth grade class will meet regularly 
to provide the opportunity for those 
who desire to observe. 

Secondary teachers in mathemat- 
ics and science will have occasional 
opportunity to observe the work of 
the National Science Foundation 
project in which 40 superior high 
school students will take part. 

Student Union: Summer session 
students will have available the fa- 
cilities of the Student Union includ- 
ing lounges, meeting rooms, recrea- 
tional areas, and food service. 

Florence Wing Library: The ex- 
cellent collections and the staff will 
invite the library’s use. 

Further information may be had 
by writing to Dean of the College 
Maurice Graff, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, La Crosse, or for the brochure 
which includes a listing of extension 
courses for next year. 








Platteville 


June 20-August 12 


ISCONSIN State College and 

Institute of Technology at 
Platteville will hold its 51st summer 
session in the eight weeks from June 
20 to August 12. A total of 115 
courses have been tentatively sched- 
uled, plus special conferences, work- 
shops, and clinics. 


Seldom Offered Courses 

Courses are offered in the divi- 
sions of elementary education, sec- 
ondary, including Science, Educa- 
tion and Humanities, Agriculture, 
Industrial Arts, and Arts and Sci- 
ence. Surveying as required for en- 
gineering will be offered. 
‘Included in the schedule are 29 


lic Relations for the Classroom 
Teacher, Elementary Statistics, As- 
tronomy, Mathematics for the Up- 
per Elementary and Junior High 
Teacher, Instrumental Repair and 
Maintenance, General Physics, Rec- 
reation Leadership, and Creative 
Dramatics for Children. 


Graduate Program 

A program for students to take 
graduate credit toward a master’s 
degree will start this summer. This 
program leads to a master’s degree 
in a teaching field after four eight- 
week summer sessions. Half of this 
work may be taken at Platteville 
State. It is designed for experienced 
classroom teachers, and teaching ex- 
perience is required for all course 
work except for the first summer 
session. 





Frequent outdoor classes during the summer lend variety in procedure. 


courses seldom offered during the 
summer session: Farm _ Utilities, 
Heredity in Farm Plants and Ani- 
mals, Land Economics, Soil Conser- 
vation, Classification and Forestry, 
Art History, Entomology, Principles 
of Management, Personnel Adminis- 
tration, General Chemistry and 
Qualitative Analysis, Developmental 
Reading in Elementary Schools, 
Planning the English Program in 
Upper Grades and High School, 
Teaching of Beginning Reading, 
The Primary Teacher at Work, 
Teaching of Science in Elementary 
Grades, Recent Trends and Current 
Issues in Education, Elementary 
French, Geography of Asia, Ameri- 
can Diplomatic History, History of 
Ancient Greece and Rome, Home 
Management and Equipment, Pub- 
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Workshops 

Workshops this summer include 
Problems in Exceptional Children, 
which will be conducted by John H. 
Lobenstein, principal of Walworth 
County Special School, Elkhorn, 
from August 1 to August 5. It will 
meet from 9 a. m. to noon in the col- 
lege little theater. This one credit 
course is designed primarily for 
those who are not in regular attend- 
ance. 

The Choral Music Workshop, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Ellis Snyder 
of Capital University, will run from 
July 25 to July 29, with sessions 
operating both morning and after- 
noon, Fee for this workshop will be 
$12.50, and students may enroll 
without credit, or for one semester 
hour of credit. This workshop is de- 


signed for teachers at all levels and 
for better high school students. 


Housing 

Campus housing is available for 
women, while men may room in off- 
campus private housing. 


Additional Information 

Anyone wishing further informa- 
tion may write to Dr. Milton Long- 
horn, Director of the Summer Ses- 
sion, Wisconsin State College, 
Platteville, Wis., before June 10. 


Oshkosh 


June 13-August 5 


ECAUSE the teachers of Wis- 
consin have long utilized the 
summer session at Oshkosh State 
College, its summer school programs 
have stressed their needs. For the 
non-degree teachers, the programs 
have furthered their progress to- 
wards a degree; for the degree 
teacher, the programs have allowed 
work in areas of specialization, such 
as remedial reading, library science, 
and driver education, or have al- 
lowed the strengthening of majors 
and minors thru advanced courses. 
This year, the classroom teacher 
will find added advantages. The 
non-degree teacher will be per- 
mitted to enroll for eight credit 
hours of work instead of the tradi- 
tional six credit hours of work be- 
cause the summer session has been 
expanded from six to eight weeks. 
This means a year’s work can be 
completed in four summer sessions. 
The degree teacher who seeks grad- 
uate study designed for the needs of 
the classroom teacher will be able to 
study for a master’s degree. 


Programs for Non-Teachers 

While the teacher is foremost in 
the minds of those who design the 
summer school program, the non- 
teacher is also considered, as is indi- 
cated by the summer session course 
listing. More than 90 courses in 20 
subject areas will be offered. Courses 
are listed in the areas of Art, Bi- 
ology, Chemistry, Economics, Edu- 
cation, English, Geography, Health 
Education, History, Journalism, Li- 
brary Science, Mathematics, Music, 
Physical Education, Physics, Practi- 
cal Arts, Psychology, Social Studies, 
Sociology, and Speech. 
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Now classroom time has been 
given equal consideration. Academi- 
cally a variety of guest speakers will 
appear on campus thru arrange- 
ments made by various college 
departments. Socially the Reeve 
Memorial Union, the recreational 
center of the college, will be in full 
operation, including food service 
facilities. 


Summer Activities 


The Oshkosh area itself offers 
many summer time activities, The 
area is one of the most popular in 
the state for water activity including 
fishing, swimming, boating, and wa- 
ter skiing. 

Parking, once a summer session 
problem, should cause little concern. 
Since last summer, a 100 car park- 
ing area has been established be- 
hind the Reeve Memorial Union. In 
addition, a new parking area north 
of Harrington Hall is expected to be 
ready for summer use. Overnight 
parking, by special permit, will be 
allowed in this area. 

Students with children whom they 
wish to enroll in the six-week en- 
richment program of the Campus 
School should contact the Director 
of Teacher Education before April 
30. 

For further information write to 
the Director of Summer Session, 
Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh. 


River Falls 


June 13-August 5 


STUDENT program of 12 

credits may be selected from 
an attractive offering of approxi- 
mately 100 courses in the 1960 under- 
graduate summer program at River 
Falls. The college breaks with tradi- 
tion in offering a number of unusual 
innovations. 


Special Features 

Language Arts Workshop—This 
special concentrated two-week 
(June 13-24) program carrying 
three credits on language and lin- 
guistics will bring together the latest 
research on grammar, linguistics, 
semantics, and communication the- 
ory with special attention to appli- 
cations in the classroom. The plan 
calls for a full time two-week pro- 
gram to accommodate those who 
wish to become acquainted with 


. contemporary language scholarship, 
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but who may not wish to devote a 
whole summer to study. Consultants 
prominent in the National Council 
of Teachers of English will compose 
the staff. 

Foreign Language Workshop— 
Elementary teachers will have an 
opportunity to achieve one year of 
college German in eight weeks. If 
taken together with Education 175, 
“Techniques in the Teaching of Ger- 
man in the Elementary Grades,” the 
teachers can begin in the fall with 
the teaching of German in their 
grades. 

Library Training—To assist teach- 
ers to meet new requirements by the 
State Department of Education, the 


each forenoon in the Elementary 
School and the Junior High School. 

Tenth Annual Clinic for Coaches 
—Drawing coaches from all over the 
Midwest, the clinic will be held June 
9-11. It is especially attractive be- 
cause of its reputation for bringing 
to the campus some of the most out- 
standing coaching talent in the 
country. 

Audio-Visual Program—With as 
complete a set-up as may be found 
in the state, the College will offer 
audio-visual education to all those 
who want to improve their knowl- 
edge of techniques used in this im- 
portant field. 

Convocations—Outstanding artists 





Commercial courses acquaint students with modern office practices. 


college, during the summer session, 
is offering four courses, totaling 12 
credits, which will count toward the 
special librarian’s certificate. 

Driver Education—A student may 
enroll in one or all of the sequences 
of three courses in Safety and Driver 
Education which qualifies him for a 
license to teach Driver Education in 
high school. 

Kindergarten—Offerings in nur- 
sery school and kindergarten educa- 
tion include courses in Curriculum 
and Organization, Methods, and Stu- 
dent Teaching. 

Curriculum Materials Center— 
Open daily to permit examination 
and use for research, this laboratory 
will feature recent publications in 
the educational field. 

Student Teaching—The Campus 
Laboratory School will be available 
for observation and student teaching 


and lecturers will appear at weekly 
convocations during the session. The 
Student Center and New Health and 
Physical Education Building will 
serve as centers for a well-planned 
recreational program. 

The Falcon Tour—a tour for credit 
—July 29 to August 18—of Eastern 
United States and Canada will offer 
the combination of travel and edu- 
cation this summer. The itinerary 
will include visits to historical sites 
and art museums in Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gettysburg, Washington, New 
York, Boston, Quebec, Montreal, 
and Ottawa. From two to six credits 
may be taken in history, geography 
or art during the three weeks. 

National Science Foundation—Op- 
erating under a National Science 
Foundation grant of $38,100, the 
college this summer will offer two 
four-week sessions for high school 
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teachers of vocational agriculture 
who also teach science. 

For further information concern- 
ing the Summer Session at River 
Falls write to Dr. Gordon Stone, Di- 
rector of Summer Session, Wiscon- 
sin State College, River Falls, Wis. 


Stevens Point 


June 20-August 12 


ISCONSIN State College, 

Stevens Point, offers an eight 
week summer program designed to 
meet the needs of teachers, students 
in regular attendance at some col- 
lege, and persons just graduated 
from high school. 

In addition to extensive offerings 
in education and in academic fields, 
several special study programs are 
available. A six-credit Outdoor Edu- 
cation Workshop will be offered. It 
is designed to help teachers in their 
planning for school camping and 
outdoor science work. Emphasis this 
summer will be on biology and con- 
servation. There will be some all- 
day field trips and overnight camp- 
outs. Enrollment is limited to 25 
students. Professor Clyde Hibbs of 
the Conservation Department and 
Professor John Barnes of the Biology 
Department will be in charge. 

Three credit workshops in ele- 
mentary education will be offered in 
arithmetic, reading, and grammar. 
Remedial reading and speech cor- 
rection will also be available. Grad- 
uates of primary courses may take 
six credits in kindergarten tech- 


Well-equipped laboratories in all colleges make science fascinating. 


niques and practice during summer 
session in order to qualify as kinder- 
garten teachers. The Campus Ele- 
mentary School will operate an eight 
week session including a week of 
preparation, six weeks of actual 
teaching, and a week of evaluation. 

The college will offer six credits 
in safety education and driver edu- 
cation which will enable students 
to meet state requirements for cer- 
tification as teachers of driver edu- 
cation. 

Eight credits will be available in 
library science to count toward cer- 
tification for teacher-librarians. 


Summer School Camps 


Of special interest to high school 
music students is a Summer Music 
Camp which is to be held on 
campus, June 12-26. Last summer 
this camp proved to be a most suc- 
cessful venture and plans have been 
made to increase the scope of activi- 
ties this summer. Included in the 
program will be three major per- 
formance groups: band, chorus, and 
orchestra. In addition to daily re- 
hearsals for these groups, other 
course offerings will include: music 
theory, conducting, music apprecia- 
tion, small ensembles, opera work- 
shop, and private instruction in ap- 
plied music. Supervised recreation 
will be provided. Students will be 
housed and fed in the college dormi- 
tories. 

The college and the Wisconsin 
Conservation Department are spon- 
soring a five week work-study field 
project, July 29-September 3, Parti- 








cipation is limited to 15 men includ- 
ing conservation majors at the col- 
lege and men teachers with under- 
graduate majors in biology or con- 
servation. 

Dormitory facilities are available 
for men and women. Meals will be 
provided in the new student union. 

Assembly entertainments featur- 
ing outstanding talent will be pre- 
sented weekly. The Bishop Players 
will present a production. 


School Bulletins Available 


Summer school] bulletins were 
mailed late in March to students 
who were in school during the 1958 
and 1959 summer session. Others 
may write for a bulletin. Students 
are urged to secure advance ap- 
proval for their summer school pro- 
gram so that they may get into the 
classes of their choice. This will also 
avoid delays on registration day. 
The total fee for undergraduate stu- 
dents who are Wisconsin residents 
is $80. For graduate students the fee 
is $76 for Wisconsin residents. Texts 
are supplied to undergraduates but 
must be purchased by graduate stu- 
dents. For further information write 
Dean Gordon Haferbecker, Director 
of the Summer Session, Wisconsin 
State College, Stevens Point. Gradu- 
ate students should write to Dr. Bur- 
dette Eagon, Director of Graduate 
Study, for a bulletin on that pro- 
gram. 


Stout 


June 27-August 19 
— for the regular 


summer session takes place on 
Monday, June 27. Specialized 
courses in Home Economics and In- 
dustrial Education will be available 
at the undergraduate and graduate 
levels, as well as a broad choice of 
such general education areas as 
English, Mathematics, Social Sci- 
ence, Science, Psychology, and 
Speech. 

Undergraduates who attend three 
summer sessions and carefully 
choose their courses during those 
sessions may shorten by almost a 
full year the time required to earn 
a Bachelor of Science degree. 


Home Economics 


The School of Home Economics 
offers courses in all areas of home 
economics. Of special interest to 
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those teaching at the junior high 
level is a new course, “Curriculum 
in Home Economics for the Junior 
High School.” A special course, 
“Methods of Teaching” has been 
planned to give practical help to 
inservice teachers and to those re- 
turning to the teaching field. 

Other offerings include Tailoring, 
Applied Dress Design, Demonstra- 
tion Techniques, Advanced Food 
Study, Food Seminar, School Food 
Service, and workshops in Millinery 
and in Supervision in Home Eco- 
nomics Teaching. 


Industrial Education 

Basic Driver Education is sched- 
uled for the first six weeks of the 
session, June 27—August 5, Advanced 
Driver Education will be offered the 
seventh and eighth weeks, August 
8-19. 

Also listed for the summer session 
are 27 classes in all areas of Indus- 
trial Education. Courses in Applied 
Electronics, Arc and Gas Welding, 
Auto Mechanics, Descriptive Geom- 
etry, Drafting, Lithography, Tool 
and Die Making, Tool and Machine 
Conditioning, and Woodworking are 


scheduled. 


Graduate Program 

Programs of graduate study at 
Stout lead to a master’s degree with 
a major in Vocational Education, 
Audio-Visual Instruction, Guidance, 
Home Economics, Home Economics 
Education, or Industrial Education. 
Complete offerings in the graduate 
program permit students to meet, in 
four summer sessions, requirements 
for the master’s degree. 


Master’s in Audio-Visual Ed. 

The increasing use of audio-visual 
materials in making instruction more 
effective has required schools to or- 
ganize programs that provide neces- 
sary equipment, materials, facilities, 
and personnel. With this objective 
in mind, the Board of Regents of 
State Colleges last September ap- 
proved for Stout the establishment 
of a graduate major in Audio-Visual 
Instruction. Many of the courses for 
the new major will be offered this 
summer. 


Master’s in Guidance 

More than 35 persons were ad- 
mitted to the Stout Graduate Pro- 
gram in Guidance last summer, the 
time at which the degree was first 
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Student unions have proven a most valuable innovation in college life. 


authorized. On-campus classes have 
also been conducted during the reg- 
ular college year to assist those 
graduate students in progressing to- 
ward the degree. During the sum- 
mer of 1960, a full schedule of 
Guidance offerings will be available 
for the eight-week session. Two new 
members have been added to the 
staff. 


Professional Courses 

Thru a cooperative arrangement 
between Stout State College and the 
State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education, a representative group 
of educational leaders will be on 
campus thruout the summer session. 
Included among these leaders will 
be C. L. Greiber, State Director of 
Vocational and Adult Education, 
and his staff. They will join mem- 
bers of the regular faculty in provid- 
ing a variety of professional offer- 
ings. 


Summer Session Bulletin 

Your summer session bulletin is 
ready for you now. Write immedi- 
ately to Dr. John A. Jarvis, Director 
of Summer Session, Stout State Col- 
lege, Menomonie, Wis. 


Superior 


June 13-August 5 
ISCONSIN State College at 


Superior will offer 1960 sum- 
mer session students a wide variety 
of courses from which to choose. 
These courses are selected to meet 
the needs of students for certifica- 


tion requirements, for professional 
advancement, and for enjoying the 
summer most from a recreational 
standpoint. About nine visiting fac- 
ulty members, specialists in their 
respective fields, will be on the cam- 
pus to assist with the summer pro- 
gram. 

An extensive summer recreational 
program, under the direction of the 
physical education department, will 
be in operation. The facilities of the 
new college union building will be 
available to the students. High qual- 
ity assembly programs will be made 
available thru the University of 
Minnesota Program Services as well 
as thru other sources. As in previous 
years, a summer highlight is a 
course in creative writing conducted 
by noted columnists and authors, 
like Paul Flowers of the Memphis, 
Tenn., Commercial Appeal. 

A coaching clinic will run for 
four days, beginning June 14 and 
ending June 17. Such outstanding 
coaches as Johnny Kundla, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota basketball coach, 
Vince Lombardi, coach of the Green 
Bay Packers, and Danny Devine, 
football coach at the University of 
Missouri, will be featured. 

The new McCaskill Laboratory 
School, one of the finest in the coun- 
trv, will be available for the first 
time to summer school students for 
student teaching, for observation, 
and for demonstration lessons. 

Superior is often referred to as 
“The Refrigerated City” and is lo- 
cated in the heart of a summer va- 
cation wonderland. An extremely 
favorable summer climate makes it 
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possible for the student to combine 
study with cool comfort. 


Graduate Program 

The graduate program at Superior 
is the only one in the Wisconsin 
State College system leading to the 
Master of Education Degree in Edu- 
cation. Graduate students may en- 
roll in one of three plans for gradu- 
ate study: 1) The “Professional 
Plan” is designed for superintend- 
ents, supervising principals, second- 
ary principals, elementary _ princi- 
pals, special area supervisors and 
coordinators, guidance directors, 
and counselors; 2) The “Teacher 
Improvement Plan” for secondary 
and elementary teachers places em- 
phasis upon specialization in the 
field of teaching, liberal studies, and 
education courses; and 3) The “Wis- 
consin Experimental Cooperative 
Program” for secondary and elemen- 
tary school teachers with special 
emphasis on the needs of the class- 
room teachers. In the 1960 summer 
session cooperative program, liberal 
studies foundation courses in the 
fields of Social Studies, Literature 
and Language, Mathematics, Bi- 
ology, and Psychological and Philo- 
sophical Research are being offered. 
Areas of specialization courses will 
be offered in subsequent summers. 
This is a 24 “credit” program for the 
master’s degree in teaching at the 
elementary and secondary level. 

High lights of the 1960 Graduate 
Summer Session include courses in 
human relations and administration 
by Dr. J. M. Hughes, noted author 
of several books in these fields and 
retired Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation at Northwestern University. 
Dr. Rees M. Hughes, retired Presi- 
dent of Kansas State College at 
Pittsburgh, will offer courses in ad- 
ministration and curriculum. Dr. 
Orville Aftreth, principal of two 
new large experimental elementary 
schools in Minneapolis, will offer 
courses in testing and elementary 
education. A symposium of educa- 
tors from the area will contribute to 
the program of School Finance and 
School Business Management under 
the direction of Dr. F. N. Jonnston. 
Summer Session Bulletin 

For a summer school bulletin and 
additional information, write to Dr. 
S. W. Oexemann, Director, Summer 
School, Wisconsin State College, Su- 
perior, Wis. 
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Whitewater 


June 20-August 12 


UR President, Dr. R. C. Wil- 

liams, and the faculty of White- 
water State College extend a hearty 
welcome to Wisconsin teachers to 
attend the 1960 summer session at 
Whitewater, Whitewater is located 
within 50 miles of both Milwaukee 
and Madison, and a little over a 
hundred miles from Chicago, yet has 
the charm of an old New England 
city. The summer session will begin 
on Monday, June 20, and close on 
Friday, August 12. With other State 
Colleges, Whitewater will begin its 
first program of graduate studies in 
1960, open to teachers and leading 
to the master’s degree. 

In the 1960 summer session you 

will have an opportunity to: 

1. Complete work for your undergrad- 
uate or graduate work earlier be- 
cause you can earn eight credits or 
a half semester of work each sum- 
mer. 


2. Qualify for certification or upgrade 
your position in the salary schedule. 


ey) 


. Begin work toward completion of 
the requirements for certification as 
a librarian or in driver education. 

4. Attend several professional confer- 

ences and attractive convocation pro- 

grams. 


ut 


. Participate in a “Reading Improve- 
ment Workshop.” 

6. Take an “Around the World” field 
trip. For further information write 
to Mr. Clay Daggett, Wisconsin State 
College, Whitewater. Much of the 
traveling will be done by jet planes. 

Business education teachers may 

have an opportunity to either qual- 
ify for certification or complete work 





% 





for their degree in business educa- 
tion. Several courses will be offered 
by highly qualified staff in the field 
of business. There will also be op- 
portunities for people interested in 
business administration. 

Courses in library science are ar- 
ranged to enable a student to com- 
plete the requirements for a library 
certificate in about two summers. 
The courses required for the certifi- 
cate are rotated on a two summer 
cycle. 

The “Reading Improvement Work- 
shop” is offered only for experienced 
teachers and carries six hours of 
credit. The enrollment will be lim- 
ited, to interested persons are asked 
to write to the Summer Session Di- 
rector at Whitewater soon to reserve 
a place in the workshop. 

Those interested in meeting the 
requirements for a_ certificate to 
teach driver education may begin 
work this summer at Whitewater. 
The requirements may be com- 
pleted in 1961 for those who have 
had no work in driver education. 

The total fee for attending an 
eight-week summer is $78. Non- 
resident students will pay $95.50. 
The fee for part-time students, 
either graduate or undergraduate 
students, is lower. Board and room 
in the Whitewater area will cost 
about $16 to $18 per week. For 
rooms, please write to the Dean of 
Men or Women at Whitewater. 

As usual a program of recreation 
is provided, including sports, the 
Kaffee-klatch on Tuesday mornings, 
and several tours to points of inter- 
est in the area. 
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Picnics and outings make summer study a happy experience to remember. 
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What the PRESS Thinks 
About EDUCATION 


These reprints reveal some edito- 
rial opinion on educational problems. 
They may reflect your beliefs or they 
may be in direct opposition to your 
opinion. In either case to read them 
is to learn what others think of edu- 
cation. The free press is the bulwark 
of democracy. 


Required Study 


It presumably comes as a surprise 
to many people to learn, from the 
state superintendent's newsletter, 
that Wisconsin law requires schools 
to teach the physical effects of alco- 
hol and narcotics. The law also says 
that “every public school teacher 
shall teach her pupils morality and 
how to conduct themselves as social 
beings.” 

This, however, is only the begin- 
ning. With ill founded confidence 
in its own ability to decide just 
what should be taught in school, 
how much and when, the legisla- 
ture has kept adding and adding to 
the section of the statutes headed 
“Curriculum.” 

The law commands teaching in 
elementary school of reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, English grammar and 
composition, geography, arithmetic, 
elements of agriculture and conser- 
vation, American history and civil 
government of the United States and 
Wisconsin. The teacher must liter- 
ally watch her language, however. 
If she uses a foreign language, ex- 
cept in teaching that language, she 
breaks the law. And if a foreign 
language is taught in grade school, 
it must not be for more than one 
hour a day. 

There must be 214 hours a week 
of physical education, exclusive of 
recesses. Thirty minutes a month 
must be devoted to teaching how to 
prevent accidents and another half 
hour a month to fire prevention. 

For not less than 30 minutes each 
month pupils shall be taught kind- 
ness to and habits of animals and 
birds. At least 15 minutes a week 
must be spent on “the true and com- 
parative vitamin content and food 
and health values of dairy products 
and their importance in human 
diet.” In high schools, pupils must 
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get “adequate” courses in coopera- 
tive marketing and conservation. 

“By proper instruction and cere- 
monial,” every pupil must be taught 
“reverence and respect for and his- 
tory and meaning of” the American 
flag, Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution. He must also 
be trained in the “duties of 
citizenship.” 

The total result of all this legisla- 
tive afterthought is a_ ridiculous 
hodgepodge. To give all-around 
good schooling of the kind we de- 
mand, the conscientious administra- 
tor and teacher will often be forced 
to violate this law in some respect. 
That’s a fine predicament for a 
teacher told to teach “morality.” 

Sometime soon, let’s hope, Wis- 
consin may realize that school cur- 
riculum details should not be mat- 
ters for legislative determination. 
These can properly and effectively 
be handled only thru school authori- 
ties—ones selected by us for that 
specific duty.—Milwaukee Journal 


Inviting Dishonest 
Practice 


The Board of Estimates has is- 
sued the Board of Education a di- 
rect invitation to engage in dishonest 
budgeting. 

That is the only factual interpre- 
tation that can be placed on the 
Board of Estimates’ action in hand- 
ing back to the School Board the 
latter's budget for 1960 with a re- 
quest that it be arbitrarily reduced 
by an unspecified amount, probably 
$100,000 or $200,000, In doing so, 
the Board of Estimates completely 
ignored the testimony of school 
board members that it had already 
reduced spending requests by at 
least $200,000, thru its own budget- 
ing processes, and the statement of 
School Commissioner W. Vernon 
Carls, “If it could have been cut we 
wouldn’t have put it in the budget.” 

There can be only one result for 
this kind of meat-ax approach to the 
school budget. If the school board 
finds that it is ordered to reduce its 
final budget regardless of previous 
attempts to keep that budget in line 


with reality, its natural inclination 
will be to include, in future years, 
items of spending which can be cut 
for the sake of the appearance of 
budget-cutting. In the more com- 
mon terms, this is known as “water- 
ing” or “padding” a budget. 

Years ago, this was common prac- 
tice in state and local government. 
A board or department head knew 
he would only get a percentage of 
his budget, regardless of what he 
told the taxing body, so he added to 
his requests items he knew could be 
safely rejected, and let the estima- 
tors or aldermen reject them. This 
was neither a frank nor honest way 
of establishing government spend- 
ing, but many practical government 
administrators indulged in this prac- 
tice because it was expected of 
them. It was a kind of game that 
worked out as long as everybody 
knew and used the rules, But it 
made liars out of public officials, and 
it made a guessing game out of the 
task of trying to figure out what was 
legitimate spending and what wasn't. 

In recent years, municipal and 
state governments have largely got- 
ten away from this old _ practice, 
which was just bad government, and 
tried to use a frank and honest ap- 
proach to budgeting. 

The 1960 budget of the Board of 
Education represents nearly $1 mil- 
lion increase in school spending. But 
the increase is justified by facts. 
Nearly half is for increases in teach- 
ers’ salaries and for new teachers 
necessitated by the increased enrol- 
ment. About one-third is mainte- 
nance and capital outlay, most of 
which is required by the State In- 
dustrial Commission to eliminate 
situations in old school buildings 
which are dangerous to children. 
Twelve per cent is for additional 
debt service, Ten per cent is for mis- 
cellaneous increases of insurance 
and additional supplies, also caused 
by higher enrolments. 

Where can significant reductions 
be made there except at the expense 
of the quality of Racine education 
and the safety of the children in the 
schools? 

The alternative to cutting essen- 
tial services is loading the budget 
with non-essential spending that can 
be “reduced” to make the members 
of the Board of Estimates look good. 
That may be, in their view, good 
politics. It’s not good government. 
—Racine Journal. 
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Keeping in stride with modern educational trends, Rand 
McNally has expanded its successful Graded Map and 
Globe Program so that it now includes all grade levels. 





RAND McNALLY & COMPANY P.O. 


THE RAND McNALLY GRADED MAP AND GLOBE PROGRAM 


A chart listing major map skills and Rand McNally 
teaching tools is presented below to show you at a glance 
how the program is organized in logical sequence. 


Learning the shape of the Earth 
Learning the shape of our country 
Simple location-finding 


Learning direction on globe 

Learning map symbols 

Learning position and shape of land and water masses 

Learning simple scale 

How a flat map can be made from a globe 

Learning a flat map is distorted 

Learning about seasons, and day and night from the rotation 
of the earth 

Learning the meaning of color on a map 


Learning direction on flat map 

Learning simple use of map legend 

Finding regional location 

Learning how to use latitude 

Learning how to use longitude 

Learning how to collect information from maps 
Learning how to compare maps 

Learning how to interpret color on maps 
Learning facts about our state from a map 

How to use maps to understand historical factors 
Tracing earth satellite orbits 


Learning various map projections 

Learning how to select appropriate maps 

Learning how to interpret information from maps 

Finding exact location in degress of latitude and longitude 
Tracing Great Circle Routes 

Using International Date Line, ecliptic, and analemma 
Using distance on globe 

Using time on globe 

Using an atlas for research 


How to use maps as sources of information 

Using political map symbols 

Using maps for the study of history 

Using maps to understand today’s political worid 
Using different map projections 


Using maps to understand the relationship of geography to 
history 


Write your Rand McNally Representative 





Box 7600, Chicago 80, III. 


LOUIS F. STOLAR 


Desk Project Globes 
Chalk-board Map of the United States 


Beginners Globe, Cradle Mounting 

Beginners Maps 

Beginners Merged Relief Map of the United States 
Desk Project Globes 

Goode’s World Atlas 

Steps in Map Reading 


Centennial Twelve Globe, Satellite Mounting 
Merged Relief Maps 

Simplified Maps 

State Map 

Desk Project Globes 

Goode's World Atlas 

Steps in Map Reading 


Centennial Sixteen Globe, Satellite Mounting 
Merged Relief Maps 

Special Ranally Physical-Political Maps 
Earle—McKee American History Maps 

Desk Project Globes 

Goode’s World Atlas 

Steps in Map Reading 


12” Rand McNally Political Globe, Satellite Mounting 
Special Ranally Political Maps 

Commonwealth Political Maps 

Earle—McKee American History Maps 

Westermann World History Maps 

Chalk-board Outline Wall Maps 

Desk Project Globes 
Goode's World Atlas 
Steps in Map Reading 
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James F. Gilmore, president, Racine Board of Education, Richard Larson, principal, Joseph 
Prasch, superintendent of schools, and W. W. Eshelman, NEA president, confer during a recent 
visit of the NEA president to the Racine City and Racine County Education associations. 


WEA Members Choose 12 
Delegates to NEA Confab 


MADISON—Twelve delegates from the 
six WEA Executive Committee districts 
were chosen by WEA members by popu- 
lar vote to represent the educators of 
Wisconsin at the annual convention of the 
National Education Association in Los 
Angeles, June 26-July 1. 

They are: 

District I 

Garfield Rowe, Luck 

Mrs. Lillian Zahn, Chippewa Falls 
District II 

Werner Witte, Appleton 

Walter Zahn, Green Bay 
District III 

Emma J. Erickson, La Crosse 

Ruth Strozinsky, La Crosse 
District IV 

Clem J. Crowley, Racine 

Walter Hayes, Racine 
District V 

John B. LeMay, Mineral Point 

David E. Williams, Janesville 
District VI 

Rila Govier, Milwaukee 

Elden H. Hunter, Milwaukee 

A total of over 4,500 ballots were cast 
in the six districts. 


Appointed Delegates 

These 12 together with the officers of 
the WEA, named by the WEA Executive 
Committee, will represent the educators 
of Wisconsin at the convention. At the 
first December meeting of the 1960 Exec- 
utive Committee all WEA officers and 
Executive Committee members were au- 
thorized to attend the national convention. 
From the group the additional delegates 
to which Wisconsin will be entitled were 
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named in the following order: president, 
past president, president-elect, executive 
secretary, Wisconsin member of the NEA 
Resolutions Committee, first, second, and 
third vice presidents, treasurer, and dis- 
trict executive committee members in the 
years their terms expire. 

Not until May 31 when the total Wis- 
consin membership in NEA is determined 
will the officers know the actual number 
of delegates to which Wisconsin will be 
entitled. 


Platteville State College 
Forms Student NEA Group 


PLATTEVILLE—A Student National 
Education Association under the supervi- 
sion of the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion is being formed on the campus of 
Platteville State College and Institute of 
Technology. 

One of the goals of the organization, 
according to William B. Knox, chairman 
of the organizing committee, is to develop 
leadership’ training thru participation in 
the already existing professional programs. 

About 60% of the current school enroll- 
ment of 1,525 at the Pioneer State College 
is preparing for the teaching profession. 
The NEA chapter will help give better 
training and standards for these students 
when they get out to teach. 

Several specific goals include introduc- 
ing students to the professional associa- 
tions; offering a way to study teaching 
problems; establishing ethical conduct and 
providing the opportunities for leadership 
and development of personal competences. 

Faculty committee members in addi- 
tion to Knox are Elisa Neal, Harry A. 
Pederson, Luther Zellmer, and Harry 
Wilkerson. 


NEA President Eshelman 
Outlines Five Criteria 
For Education Program 


RACINE—W. W. Eshelman, president 
of the National Education Association, 
outlined five criteria of quality for a 
modern program of education in addresses 
to sessions of Racine city and Racine 
county educators, 
Feb. 25. 

First presenting a 
workable educa- 
tional philosophy, 
the NEA president 
termed the public 
schools a “great 
democratizing influ- 
ence,” and noted 
that education should 
be considered a 
“drawing out” rather 
than a “pouring in” 
process. While emphasizing that the three 
R’s and facts are important, he warned 
that scholarship divorced from civic and 
moral purposes was dangerous. 

In a session with the Racine County 
Education Association at Sturtevant and 
at the Racine Institute Day Dinner, Eshel- 
man stressed the role of the professional 
staff as a team in developing and meeting 
criteria of quality education. 





W. W. ESHELMAN 


Democratic Atmosphere 

“A challenging atmosphere should exist 
in every class, from kindergarten to uni- 
versity,” the speaker said. As his second 
criterion, he listed the school’s responsi- 
bility for developing an outgoing, whole- 
some, balanced personality. “Unless boys 
and girls develop wholesome _personali- 
ties,” he stated, “what they learn as facts 
means very little.” 

Labeling the developing and maintain- 
ing of a democratic atmosphere in the 
classroom and school “a real challenge,” 
the Pennsylvania supervising principal 
said that schools should provide a labora- 
tory for democratic living. He further 
stressed that classroom democracy is not 
anarchy, and that the teacher is a guide 
and director, not a dictator. 

Referring to a dynamic curriculum as 
another criterion of quality education, 
Eshelman pointed out that its determina- 
tion was not a simple thing, because there 
was no longer a relatively stable body of 
information agreed upon as essential. 

“The only thing about tomorrow of 
which we are sure is that it will be differ- 
ent from today,” he commented, in pre- 
senting guidelines for the challenging task 
of curriculum determination. Essential ele- 
ments included offering a broad, liberal 
background commensurate with the abil- 
ity to succeed; offering a program for 
various levels of learning abilities; and 
paying adequate attention to both the 
prospective college student and those for 

(Turn to Page 30) 
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Central WEA Elects Mrs. Hafner to Executive Committee 


WAUSAU—Mrs. Lucille Hafner, class- 
room teacher of the P. J. Jacobs High 
School in Stevens Point, was elected to 
a five-year term on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Central Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association at the annual convention 
of the organization in Wausau, Mar. 4. 
By the association’s system of elections, 
Mrs. Hafner will serve on the Executive 
Committee and become general chairman 
of the annual meeting in 1965. 

For 1961, Raymond E. Clausen, Wis- 
consin Rapids superintendent of schools, 
will serve as general chairman succeeding 
Ellis Evans, principal of Merrill High 
School who has served as head of the or- 
ganization the past year. Leon Case of 
Schofield will head the organization in 
1962, Matt Knedle of Wisconsin Rapids 
in 1963, and Mrs. Dorothy H. Guilday of 
Rhinelander in 1964. 

S. J. Paynter of Wausau, secretary of 
the Association, reports an enrollment of 
1991, the largest in the history of the 
organization. 


Resolutions Adopted 
Thru the resolutions adopted by the 
Association educational policy was deter- 
mined as a guide for officers and mem- 
bers. They are: 


1. Commended the president of the 


United States and the U. S. Congress for 
the sincere effort to strengthen and ele- 
opportunities 


vate educational thru. the 
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passage of the National Education De- 
fense Act. 

2. Urged the continued study of NEDA 
to determine which phase would provide 
the most benefit to the greatest number of 
schools, teachers, and students. 

3. Expressed gratitude and highest re- 
gard for the strong leadership and devo- 
tion to duty rendered by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. “His 
awareness to the problems and needs of 
our public schools in a changing society 
and his vigorous approach to the solution 
of these problems and needs have been 
conducive to increased support of Wis- 
consin public schools.” 

4, Reconimended that classroom teach- 
ers accept the responsibility for adequate 
guidance and leadership of children in 
their care commensurate with teaching 
responsibility, and also the employment or 
assignment and training of staff for coun- 
seling positions in every school. 

5. Endorsed proposed legislation re- 
quiring four years of college professional 
preparation as a minimum for the initial 
issuance of a license to teach in Wiscon- 
sin after Sept. 1, 1965. 

6. Recommended the study of the WEA 
Constitution in regard to the annual meet- 
ings. “We believe that changes should be 
made whereby a greater number of people 
may share in the fine programs with less 
inconvenience and loss of school time.” 

7. Commended the State Department 





FUN! ADVENTURE! 


ON LAND! ON WATER! 
IT’S DIFFERENT 


A 7% mile tour through beautiful | 

glens and fern gardens. Cap- 9 
tained by courteous and experi- 
enced guides, Ducks take you to 
your first amphibious landing into 
the Wisconsin River. From there you forge creeks, cruise 
along the shores of Lake Delton, past historic Dawn Manor, 
over roller coaster hills, down Indian Trails, and along river 
banks where no other vehicle can travel. 


of Public Instruction, the Wisconsin Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, the University of 
Wisconsin, and the State Colleges for the 
excellent leadership and help given in the 
field of education. 

9. Commended the officers and staff of 
the WEA and the NEA for their leader- 
ship in educational legislation and for 
their many professional services to the 
teachers and schools of Wisconsin. 


PRESIDENT ESHELMAN .. . 
(Continued from Page 29) 


whom high school will be the terminal 
point of formal education. 

“We must remember,” Eshelman com- 

mented, “that the vote of the individual 
with the low IQ counts just as much as 
that of the ‘gifted’. Furthermore, the ‘T 
will’ is often more important than the 
10°.” 
As the final criterion of quality educa- 
tion, the NEA head listed the presence of 
a program to help boys and girls develop 
the ability and desire to do independent 
thinking. 

“We in the United States have money 
to spend for anything we think is impor- 
tant,” the speaker noted in referring to 
financing of quality education. Pointing 
to the urgency of federal support, he 
stressed that teachers must be paid what 
they deserve, and that the profession must 
regain its status. 


ed 
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® For a completely different tour, ‘RIDE the DUCK" today. 
@ The tour takes 1 hour and 10 minutes. 


@ Main Dock, 1 mile south of Wisconsin Dells on U. S. 
Highway 12. Tours daily. 


® Special rates to school groups—write 


WISCONSIN DUCKS, INC. 
Box 56, Wisconsin Dells, Wisconsin 


@ Bring your camera. 
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ROTATION OF MERCURY’S ELLIPSE 
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Work. The heart does enough work in 12 hours to 
lift a 65-ton tank car one foot off the ground. 


f 
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ONE TON OF IRON AND/ 
F? STEEL MAKES... | 


In 3 million years Mercury's ellipse 


will rotate around the sun 








New help for teachers and students in the 


1960 WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


ay |) eee Now in 20 


ON Se a ee Se ee ae 


66 * ° * 99 
Meaningful Arithmetic helps you : Saa- on = = ee Velen 
develop greater understanding ; : = en $2,800,000 
Sta ee finer 
Arithmetic is being increasingly recognized as the ; - ae "T% 
keystone of understanding, both in social studies and weer pei t t fad b: 
science. The insight that mathematical definitions E Weilericot4 1-44) at 
can give to other learnings emphasizes the need for ; 
combining this area of the curriculum with practi- Write to your local World Book Manager: 
cally every other subject. Recognizing this factor, j my : 
World Book editors have completely revised all Neil E. Bryan 
articles in the field of mathematics. 4003 West Capito! Drive 


Content and organization of these new articles are FREE Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
designed especially for the needs of today’s schools. Reprint of the new 
service unit for 


You'll also find the single alphabetical arrangement __ teachers,“Arithmetic Russell Hanson 
of value; several pupils can work from different vol- bara bnerAmer ay 1821 University Avenue 
umes of World Book Encyclopedia at the same time! _cyclopedia.” St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
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Education Associations Ask 
Court to Back Stout Teacher 


MADISON—The National Education 
Association, the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, and the Wisconsin 
Education Association, each in separate 
briefs as “friends of the court,” urged the 
State Supreme Court to uphold a circuit 
court ruling that Ralph G. Iverson of Stout 
State College should not be held liable 
for the suicide of a student whom he had 
counseled during the year. 

The case involved the suit of Mr. and 
Mrs. Raymond Bogust of West Allis against 
the Stout faculty member alleging that he 
was aware of their daughter’s emotional 


experiences and had failed to give her 
proper guidance. 


Judge’s Ruling 

Judge Robert J. Varnum of the 8th cir- 
cuit court dismissed the suit, ruling that 
a teacher who had no medical training is 
not required to diagnose ailments in his 
students. The judge also ruled that the 
principle is well established that a person 
who injures another cannot be held liable 
if the injured person later commits suicide. 

The Bogusts appealed the decision to 
the state supreme court and arguments 
were held on Mar. 9. 

The NEA said in its brief that any one 
of the 25,000 full time student counselors 
in the nation might have been the defend- 
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DISABILITIES DO NOT PAY! 
and 
IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO SUFFER A 
DOUBLE DISABILITY BOTH FROM THE 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS AND THE LOSS 
OF SALARY. ENROLL IN WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL’S INCOME PROTECTION 
PLANS FOR TEACHERS 


* 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
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Washington National Insurance Co. 


606 West Wisconsin Avenue 
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Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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ant in this case. To uphold the Bogust 
claim “would create an occupational haz- 
ard of indeterminate proportions for each 
of these individuals and would, in effect, 
undermine the effectiveness of the part 
of the public educational program that 
needs to be greatly strengthened.” Such a 
ruling would impose upon teachers “a 
duty more onerous than that imposed 
upon physicians,” the NEA said. 

The American Personnel and Guidance 
Association said in its brief that a petition 
upholding the Bogusts “would threaten 
the very existence of personnel and guid- 
ance programs thruout America.” 


WEA Brief Filed 


The brief filed by the WEA attorney, 
F. Halsey Kraege, said “that teachers, 
even tho engaged in vocational guidance 
work are not responsible for the mental 
condition of their pupils or any unfore- 
seeable consequences such as suicide that 
may result therefrom.” 


Plaintiff's Argument 


Attorneys for the Bogusts, John W. Bern- 
ard and Alvin H. Eisenberg of Milwaukee, 
argued that a personnel director with a 
doctor’s degree didn’t need medical train- 
ing to know that a student such as Miss 
Bogust needed special treatment. They 
quoted a previous supreme court decision 
which held that a person with superior 
powers and abilities must exercise them 
“in determining whether or not his con- 
duct involves an unreasonable risk of in- 
jury to the interests of another.” They 
argued that teachers were trained to de- 
termine the true mental and emotional 
state of their students so that they may 
be placed in special classes or directed 
to medical authorities for treatment. 

James G. Solberg, Menomonie, attorney 
for Iverson said that the defendant had 
no knowledge of “suicidal mania” on the 
part of Miss Bogust and had no legal 
duty to prescribe medical treatment and 
was in no way responsible for her suicide. 

The court is expected to rule on the 
case on Apr. 5. If the demurrer is sus- 
tained it will probably be the end of the 
case, but if not, the case could be sent 
back to the circuit court for trial. 


Slow Learners Institute 
Planned at Beloit, May 7 


BELOIT—The Tenth Slow Learners In- 
stitute is scheduled at the Memorial Senior 
High School in Beloit on May 7. Theme 
this year is “A Fuller Life for the 
Retarded.” 

James Gallagher, associate professor in 
the Institute for Research of Exceptional 
Children at the University of Illinois, will 
be the keynote speaker. Saturday after- 
noon sessions will provide four panels for 
parents and one each for teachers, psy- 
chologists, and social workers. 

The Slow Learners Institute is jointly 
sponsored by the Wisconsin Council for 
Retarded Children, Inc., and all state 
agencies concerned with the problem of 
mental retardation in the home, schools, 
community, and residential institutions. 

Rod Brunton of Beloit is program chair- 
man. 
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OVERNIGHT STOPS 


July 29 CHICAGO, ILL. 
"30 CHICAGO, ILL. 
"31 Near CLEVELAND, O. 
Aug. 1 GETTYSBURG, PA. 
2 WASHINGTON, D. C. 
3 WASHINGTON, D. C. 
4 WASHINGTON, D. C. 
“ 65 NEW YORK, N. Y. 
6 NEW YORK, N. Y. 
7 NEW YORK, N. Y. 
8 BOSTON, MASS. 
w 9 BOSTON, MASS. 
" 10 ST. JOHNSBURY, VT. 
nd] QUEBEC, QUE. 
a 2 QUEBEC, QUE. 
"13 MONTREAL, QUE. 
" 14 OTTAWA, ONT. 
"15 NORTH BAY, ONT. 
" 16 SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 
w ESCANABA, MICH. 
" 18 RIVER FALLS, WIS. 


TOUR PRICE $250 INCLUDES 


All transportation and tolls 

All lodging and porter service for 2 bags 

Admissions to Chicago museums 

Guided tour of Gettysburg Battlefield 

Lecture tour of U. S. Capital Bldg. 

All-day lecture tour of Washington, D. C. 
with admission to Mt. Vernon. 

City lecture tour of Philadelphia 

Lecture tour of New York City including 
Un. N. Bldgs., and Rockefeller Center 

Lecture cruise around Manhattan Island 

Aerial tramway ride at Franconia Notch 

City tour of Quebec including Montmorency 
Falls and Ste. Anne de Beaupre 

City tour of Montreal 

City tour of Ottawa 

Lecture cruise through Soo Locks 


Food is not included in your tour price, but it is 
estimated that $3.50 to $4.00 will cover the aver- 
age food cost. 
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Announcing Our 


1960 


July 29 - August 18 


$250 


Geography, and Art 


Quebec 


| Malian 


Maximum of 6 credits may be taken in History, Geog- 


EASTERN FIELD TRIP 





raphy, and Art. Work may be taken in any one, two, 


or all three. 


APPLICATION BLANK 





Dr. Walker D. Wyman 
Director of the Tour 

Wisconsin State College 
River Falls, Wisconsin 


Please send me additional information 
about your 1960 Summer Field Trip. 


Enclosed is my $50 deposit. 


NAME 


= 
[| 





ADDRESS 














6 credits may be taken in History, 
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“Balanced Progress” Is 
Presidents’ Report Theme 


MADISON—“Balanced progress”—the 
University of Wisconsin’s preservation of 
intellectual and social values and its re- 
sponsible leadership in planning for an 
expanding, ever-changing future—is the 
theme of a joint re- 
port by Pres. Con- 
rad A. Elvehjem and 
Emeritus E. B. Fred, 
his predecessor, cov- 
ering 1957-59. 

The “Report of 
the Presidents” was 
presented to the 
University Board of 
Regents on Mar, 12. 

The progress re- 
port summarizes de- 
velopments in Uni- 
versity teaching, research, and public 
service during the last year of Fred’s ad- 
ministration, 1957-58, and the first year 
of Pres. Elvehjem’s, 1958-59. 

“A university is an integral part of the 
society it serves, and thus reflects society’s 
needs and goals,” Elvehjem and Fred 
said. “Because of its unique role as intel- 
lectual leader of its society, it must an- 
ticipate trends and prepare for them well 
in advance. Because it also has responsi- 
bility for preserving and enhancing soci- 
ety’s values and quality, balanced progress 
must be its ideal.” 

In education, the “highest priority,” 
the two Wisconsin presidents cited among 





CONRAD ELVEHJEM 


the biennium’s expanding developments 
the Center for Luso-Brazilian studies, the 
Integrated Liberal Studies program, inten- 
sified work in nuclear physics and nuclear 
engineering, intensive counseling of high 
school students, and the School of Educa- 
tion’s ambitious five-year research pro- 
gram to improve teacher education and 
local schools. 

Elvehjem and Fred reported the 
strengthening of humanities and _ social 
science research with establishment of the 
Institute for Research in Humanities, a 
specialized program for Humanistic India 
Studies, and the Mass Communications 
Research Center. 

In educational research, “the greatest 
impetus came from federal and_ private 
sources,” the report explained. In 1958-59, 
for example, the School of Education re- 
ceived $103,215 for research from the 
U.S. Office of Education alone; the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health provided 
$65,014; the National Science Foundation, 
$13,050; other foundations and organiza- 
tions, $63,483; and business and industry, 
$55,828. 

“This new accent on educational re- 
search was one of the most striking 
changes in the University research pattern 
recorded during the biennium,” the presi- 
dents commented. 

“The future means change,” Elvehjem 
and Fred concluded, “and the University 
of Wisconsin, despite its fondness for tra- 
ditions, always has welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to move in new directions, try new 
ideas, and overcome new challenges.” 





PRIMARY PROGRAM 


Basic Social Studies 
Discussion Pictures 

24 big pictures (2214” x30"), in 
color, showing situations common 
to 5- to 7-year olds. Packaged in 
tube with hanger for mounting. 


Basic Social Studies 2 
A hard-bound text for Grade 2. 


Presents phases of community life 
that are familiar to children. 


Basic Social Studies 3 
A hard-bound text for Grade 3. 
Develops understandings regard- 
ing food, clothing, and shelter — 
where these things come from and 
how they are transported. 


of community activities and life. 





BASIC SOCIAL 


Map Concept Development Program 
Pupil map-making and map-reading activities related to the study 


Complete Teacher’s Editions 








ROW. PETERSON AND COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 
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30 History Teachers Will 
Get Summer Scholarships 


EAU CLAIRE—The Service Center for 
Teachers of History of the American His- 
torical Association and Wisconsin State 
College at Eau Claire will sponsor an in- 
stitute for the improvement of teaching 
of history in the high school to be held 
in Eau Claire June 27-July 1. 

The institute will emphasize the histori- 
cal backgrounds of Russia and the Middle 
East with the objective of improving high 
school teaching in these significant and 
often neglected areas. 

Participating in the conference will be 
George Carson, Jr., director of the Service 
Center for Teachers of History, and four 
visiting lecturers, each with a national 
reputation as a scholar of Russian or 
Middle-Eastern history. A program of lec- 
tures, round-tables, informal discussions, 
and recreation is planned. 

Edward Blackorby and William Coch- 
rane, co-directors of the institute, and 
other members of the History Department 
at Eau Claire will assist in the program. 

Free room, board, and tuition will be 
provided for 30 high school teachers who 
are selected from among those who apply 
for admission to the institute. Altho pref- 
erence will be shown high school history 
teachers, consideration will be given to 
high school social science teachers or 
junior high school history teachers. 

Inquiries may be addressed to William 
Cochrane, chairman, Department of His- 
tory, Wisconsin State College at Eau 
Claire. 


School Health Workshop 
Scheduled at Green Lake 


MADISON-—A School Health Workshop 
for Administrators and Supervisors is 
scheduled for June 15-17 at the American 
Baptist Assembly at Green Lake. The aim 
of the session is to strengthen the school 
health programs by considering the many 
phases of health problems with leading 
state and national authorities. Medical au- 
thorities participating in the session in- 
clude Dr. Edgar S. Gordon, UW Medical 
School, Dr. Robert O’Connor, Wisconsin 
Diagnostic Center, Dr. Carl N. Neupert, 
State Board of Health, and Dr. E. H. 
Pawsat, NEA-AMA Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education. 

Fred V. Hein, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, William Cresswell of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, Charlotte Leach 
of the National Tuberculosis Association 
are those from out-of-state who are sched- 
uled on the program. 

Other Wisconsin educational leaders 
participating include George E. Watson, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Dwight Teel and Elden Bond of Milwau- 
kee Public Schools, and Warren South- 
worth of the University of Wisconsin. 

Reservation should be made with Orlo 
W. Miller of the State Department of 
Public Instruction by May 15. Registra- 
tion is limited to 100, and reservations 
will be made in the order received. 
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ANNOUNCING OUR 
1960 


{ HAWAIIAN FIELD TRIP 


July 18 - August 10 


WE'RE SAVING A PLACE FOR YOU! Come on along--- 
put YOURSELF inthis WINONA STATE picture!! 


OVERNIGHT STOPS 


July 18 MITCHELL, S. D. 
"19 RAPID CITY, S. D. 
" 20 LUSK, WYO. 
"21 ROCK SPRINGS, WYO. 
" 22 SALT LAKE CITY 
" 23 RENO, NEV. 
" 24 SAN FRANCISCO 
" 25 HONOLULU, HAWAII 


"26 "MT. TANTALUS 
"27 "PEARL HARBOR 

"28 "KOKO HEAD 

" 29 "CIRCLE ISLAND ie 
"30 "FREE DAY 


i. ae S FREE DAY 
Aug. 1 LOS ANGELES, CJ 
"2 SAN DIEGO, LIF. 
3 PRESCODT, ARIZ. 
"4 GRAND CANYON 
5 @RAND CANYON 
Ly 6 ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX. 
7 TUGUMCARI, N. MEX. 
. is WICHITA, KANSAS 
9 OMAHA, NEB. 
10 WINONA, MINN. 





We offer this field trip including Hawaii and 13 other 
states under the direction of an experienced instructor, 
who willdirect your observations toward a greater un- 
derstanding of the economic structure of the states 
you visit. 


This itinerary has been planned with extreme care to 
provide education combined with enjoyment. Mainland 
transportation is by air-conditioned Greyhound Coach; 
round trip to Hawaii by United Air Lines DC-8 Jet 
Mainliner; overnight accommodations, as far as avail- 
able, will be twin-bed rooms in good downtown hotels, 
including 7 memorable days on the world-famous 
Waikiki Beach at the luxurious Moana Hotel, with its 
famed Banyon Court in the heart of the beach life of 
Honolulu. 


As usual, price includes all transfers, hotel porter 
tips, and sightseeing activities described in our bro- 
chure. You will see Diamond Head and Punchbowl (ex- 
tinct volcanoes), Pearl Harbor, Mt. Tantalus, Nuuanu 
Pali, and study the sugar and pineapple industries. 
Free time allowed for optional outer-island trips. 
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Tour Price $610 
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Enrollment inthis class will be limited to 37 members, 
and reservations must be confirmed and paid in full 
thirty days prior to departure date. 


Baggage must be limited to 44 pounds excluding hand- 
bag, brief case or cameras. 


APPLICATION BLANK 





Office of the President 

Winona State College 

Winona, Minnesota 

Please send additional information C_] 
about your 1960 Hawaii Field Trip. 
Enclosed is my $100 deposit. [J 


NAME 











ADDRESS 
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NATIONAL COLLEGE 
oF EDUCATION 


Earn teaching credits in summer sessions. 
Work toward your degree. 


6-week term: June 27—August 5 
2-week terms: June 13-24 July 11-22 
July 25-August 5 August 8-19 


Two special consultants, DR. LELAND JACOBS, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University and DR. HENRY J. OTTO, Chair- 
man of the Educational Administration Department, University of Texas, 
and fourteen guest teachers will supplement the regular faculty. 
Among the noted educators during the Summer Sessions: 
DR. JOHN I. GOODLAD Director of the Center for Teacher Education 
University of Chicago 
MAURICE B. MITCHELL President 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


DR. HAROLD A, DELP Director of Little City, Palatine, Illinois 
(a center for education of handicapped children) 


Distinguished faculty, small groups. Coeducational. Modest tuition. Conveniently 
located on Chicago’s beautiful North Shore. Also full-time courses leading to 
B.Ed., M.Ed. degrees. 


Science in an Air-Atomic Age offered during final two-week session. 
Write Office of Admissions for detailed Summer Brochure 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
2834 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Illinois 
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. . . that children learn more, teach- 
ers expend less energy with the true, 
tried, and tested teaching methods 
used in the ARITHMETIC WE 
NEED SERIES by Buswell, Brown- 
ell, Sauble, Weaver! For grades 1 
and 2-NUMBERS WE NEED, 
by Brownell—Weaver . . . for grades 
3-8—ARITHMETIC WE NEED 
by Buswell—Brownell-Sauble. Func- 
tional teaching manuals (with 
facsimile pages and answers), work- 
books and teachers’ editions, term 
tests, answer booklets, visual and 
manipulative aids—a complete, un- 
paralleled arithmetic program. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


205 WEST WACKER DRIVE . CHICAGO 6 








Represented by: Frank T. Moran, 810 Huron Hill, Madi- 
son 5, Wisconsin; Clayton Wright, Colby, Wisconsin; 
Miss M. Elinore Wiseman, Elementary Consultant, 
Kendall, Wisconsin; Francis W. Turner, 310 So. Univer- 
sity Ave., Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 


























Mental Health Session 
To Be Held on Apr. 30 


LA CROSSE—A Conference on Mental 
Health in School, sponsored by La Crosse 
State College and the State Department 
of Public Instruction, will be held at the 
Wisconsin State College at La Crosse, Sat- 
urday, Apr. 30. The 
purpose of the con- 
ference is to study 
how to apply the 
principles of mental 
health in the teach- 
ing learning process. 

George E,. Wat- 
son, state superin- 
tendent, will address 
the group on the 
subject, “The Need 

, for Meeting the 
GEORGE E. WATSON = Problems of School 
Children,” and Elden Bond, Milwaukee 
assistant superintendent of schools, will 
speak on “Some Ways in Which We Can 
Help Children Work Out Their Problems.” 
Administrators and teachers are invited to 
attend. The morning session will begin at 
9:00 A.M. 


UW-Milwaukee Will Offer 
Several Summer Workshops 


MILWAUKEE-—The University of Wis- 
consin at Milwaukee will offer several 
workshops during the 1960 summer ses- 
sion, according to Wesley J. Matson, as- 
sistant dean of the School of Education. 

From July 5-29 a workshop for elemen- 
tary school administrators under the di- 
rection of Frank M. Himmelmann will 
include as visiting consultants Ole Sand, 
Wayne State University of Detroit, and 
Robert Anderson of Harvard University. 

James B. Macdonald of the University 
faculty will direct the curriculum re- 
search workshop from July 11-15. Fred 
Barnes of the University of Illinois will 
be the visiting consultant. 

A workshop for the administration of 
the school for the exceptional child will 
be held July 18-22 under the direction 
of Alice Streng. 


Study of Gifted Children 


Two from outside Wisconsin will di- 
rect the workshop on the gifted child, 
June 20-July 1. They are Chester Bab- 
cock of the Seattle Public Schools, and 
Dorothy Norris, director of the program 
for gifted children in the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Schools. 

The Core Curriculum workshop, headed 
by Ruth Mills and Rolland Callaway will 
be held June 20-July 29. Visiting con- 
sultants will include Nelson Bossing, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Grace Wright, 
U.S. Office of Education. 

Three workshops have been planned 
for exceptional education, From June 20- 
July 15, the education of deaf children 
will be studied, and from June 20-29, ed- 
ucation of the mentally retarded will be 
considered with Section 1 at Union Grove, 
Wis., and Section 2 at the University’s 
Milwaukee campus. The workshop in 
learning disorders of exceptional children 
will be held from June 20-July 15. 
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Wis. Elementary School 
Principals Urge Research 


MILWAUKEE-The Wisconsin Elemen- 
tary School Principals Association has 
recommended the creation of an organi- 
zation to be known as the Wisconsin Ed- 
ucational Research Association, reports 
Harold A. Isleb of Milwaukee, chairman 
of the Publicity and Educational Policy 
Committee of the organization. 

According to the resolution adopted by 
the WESPA Representative Assembly the 
function of the proposed association 
would be: 

1. To promote educational research by 
individuals and groups thruout the state. 

2. To act as a clearing house for edu- 
cational research thruout the state. 

3. To sponsor at least one statewide 
conference per year where educational re- 
search concerns can be shared, and meri- 
torious studies can be presented and given 
wide circulation. 

4. To effect coordination among. all 
educational research agencies to the end 
of avoiding unnecessary duplication of 
effort and to give the widest possible audi- 
ence to the results of completed studies. 

The Association believes there is con- 
siderable evidence that some research now 
being done is unknown to most educa- 
tional agencies, groups, and _ individuals 
interested in educational research. 

The WESPA invites any group or or- 
ganization interested in the formation 
of a research association to write to 
Helen Ferslev, WESPA president, Jack- 
son School, 1145 Oregon St., Green Bay. 


UW Regents Reverse Stand 
On Oath Provision in NDEA 


MADISON—University of Wisconsin re- 
gents, who last December condemned 
both the oath and affidavit provisions of 
the National Defense Education Act, re- 
cently withdrew their objection to the 
oath portion and approved a faculty reso- 
lution which objects mainly to the “affi- 
davit of disbelief.” 

The regents thus brought their policy 
in line with that expressed by Pres. Eisen- 
hower and most of the other universities 
and colleges of the nation which have 
protested provisions of the act. 

The Wisconsin regents were the first of 
any state institution to protest the re- 
strictive portions of the act. 

Wisconsin faculty members have set up 
a committee to arouse nationwide interest 
in a change in the act, removing the af- 
fidavit provisions. 


Test of Sentiment 


In a separate action to test whether the 
board would accept private gifts which 
contained oath provisions, two Wisconsin 
regents, Oscar Rennebohm, Madison, and 
A. Matt Werner, Sheboygan, each of- 
fered the University a $1,000 contribution 
to its student loan program with an oath 
requirement. 

Rennebohm stressed that “the Univer- 
sity Would get the money anyway—this is 
strictly a test of sentiment.” The board 
accepted both gifts, 
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From contemporary Quadraline, 
the Series 1600 Rectangular table. 
Trim, neat lines in a rugged, 
versatile addition to your library, 
classroom, conference room 

or cafeteria. Available with 

or without book compartments. 
Heights 21” thru 29”... 

top sizes 24” x 48” thru 36” x 72”. 








UADRALINE 
by american desk 
For Competent Assi e, Complete Details, Contact 
ATLAS CHAIR & EQUIP. BARTELS SUPPLY W. W. BAILEY CO. 
1018 S$. Wabash Ave. Formerly Hunt Supply 2123 Third Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois Wautoma, Wisconsin Rock Island, Illinois 
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County Superintendents 
Position to Be Studied 


MADISON—The Legislative Council on 
Mar. 21 authorized its Education Com- 
mittee to appoint an Advisory Committee 
on County School Superintendents. The 
advisory committee is to make recommen- 
dations on the role of the county super- 
intendent in the modern school system 
shaping up thru reorganization and inte- 
gration of school districts. 

Assemblyman Hardie (D-—Taylor), 
chairman of the Education Committee, 
named to the 11-member advisory group: 
Sens. Hollander (R—Rosendale) and 
Maier (D—Milwaukee ), and Assemblyman 
Calvert (R—Benton), representing the 





Legislature; and public members: Mrs. 
Ione Heyden, Merrillan; Donald C. 
O’Melia, Rhinelander; F. J. Flanagan, 
county superintendent of schools, Chilton; 
Daryl K. Lien, school administrator, 
Amery; John F. McKenna, school admin- 
istrator, New Richmond; Otto Neumann, 
county superintendent of schools, Gillett; 
O. J. Sohrweide, county superintendent of 
schools, Alma; and P. M. Vincent, mayor 
of Stevens Point and former superintend- 
ent of schools, Stevens Point. 





op ple WAL MUI VL Ly, 
ANNEIVERS AR ¥ 
AISNE NINN EAT AS ASAIN 


Did You Move? 


If you change your address, please 
notify the WEA office immediately so that 
the mailing address of your Journal may 
be corrected. 


years 


of acceptance by the 
schools of America 


This, our 75th year, we have available the newest 


editions in both cursive and manuscript writing. 


Write for information and 


Please contact us 
if your pupils 
are having any 
handwriting 
difficulties. We 
work with one 
subject only — 
handwriting. 
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free catalog. | 


PALMER METHOD 





A. N. PALMER CO 
902 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il 
SSFith Ave, New York 3, 


sitiiaaiote 









“How Can We Meet School 
Costs?” Is Timely Topic 


MADISON—“Teacher Time,” the radio 
series for inservice education over the 
State Network, will conclude its fifth con- 
secutive year of broadcasts in April, re- 
ports Frank Brown, coordinator of the 
program in the State 
Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

On Apr. 12 the 
subject will be 
“Sources of Revenue 
to Meet School 
Costs.” The topic 
will be discussed by 
LeRoy Peterson, as- 
sociate director of 
A the UW Extension 
Division, George 
Tipler, executive 
secretary of the Wisconsin School Boards 
Association, and William Kahl, assistant 
superintendent of the State Department 
of Public Instruction. 

R. F. Lewis, first assistant superintend- 
ent of the State Department, will conclude 
the series on Apr. 19 with the subject, 
“Have Our Educational Issues Been Met?” 
He introduced the program of broadcasts 
last September and will summarize the 
accomplishments during the year. 

The program is broadcast on the State 
Radio Network at 4:00 P.M. on Tuesday 
and at 7:30 P.M. on Wednesday. 


New NCA Requirements Will 
Be Considered at Drive-Ins 


MADISON—The Wisconsin State Com- 
mittee of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools has 
planned a series of six one-day drive-in 
conferences in convenient locations thru- 
out the state for April and May, states 
H. C. Hutchins of the UW School of 
Education, who is chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

The morning session, beginning at 10:00 
A.M., will consider the new North Cen- 
tral Association requirements. After lunch 
the session will discuss the innovations 
and departures from traditional practices 
in school organization and instruction. The 
Committee hopes ‘that this will stimulate 
further variation and even research in edu- 
cational practices by school people. 





LEROY PETERSON 


Location of Conferences 
Notification of the host that you plan 
to attend is necessary in order for him to 
make luncheon reservations. School people 
from member and non-member schools 
are invited. 
The locations of the conferences, the 
dates, and the hosts are as follows: 
Apr. 8, Spooner High School, H. J. 
Antholz 
Apr. 11, Brookfield High School, Royal K. 
Tice 
Apr. 13, Tomah High School, John A. 
Bjorge 
Apr. 14, Madison (Wisconsin Center, 
U.W.) Edmond F. Schwan 
Apr. 19, Neenah High School, Harley O. 
Borgen 
May 5, Merrill High School, Ellis Evans 


April 1960 
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Council for Better Schools Terminates Activities 


NEW YORK-The National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools terminated at 
the end of the year, according t# John 
Hersey, chairman of the Interim Board of 
Trustees of the organization. 

Action was taken by the Interim Board 
which has been meeting frequently dur- 
ing the past year to decide the meth- 
ods of doing the job that remains to be 
done in the field of citizen activity for 
school improvement. The initial goals of 
arousing citizen interest and helping com- 
munities organize for school improvement 
have, according to the board, substantially 
been achieved thru the work of the Coun- 
cil and its predecessor, the National Citi- 
zens Commission for the Public Schools. 
International events, such as the focus on 
Russian accomplishments in science and 
mathematics, have also helped arouse cit- 
izen interest in the schools. 

The Board had been considering the 
value of launching a program to illuminate 
the issues in education and methods of 
getting these issues discussed around the 
country. But the Board decided that while 
such a program would be very helpful to 
citizens working for their schools, it would 
be better for another organization—one 
whose primary purpose was not that of 
arousing interest-to assume such a 
responsibility. 


Material Available 


“Both the Council, and the Commission 
before it,’ Hersey said, “have been 
aware that the task they set themselves of 
alerting the American public to the prob- 
lems of the schools could never be per- 
fectly accomplished. Yet they have always, 
too, sought to avoid outliving their great- 
est usefulness. Therefore, they have had 
to identify that point at which the human 
effort and foundation funds they spent 
could be more effectively used for the 
benefit of education in some other way. 
The Board now feels that this point has 
been reached and therefore has decided 
that the Council should go out of business 
at the end of the calendar year.” How- 
ever, Hersey announced that the charter 
of the Council will be kept alive for a 
limited period while the effect of the 
termination of activities is being appraised. 

Since public response to the advertis- 
ing campaign for better schools is at an 
all-time high, the Council has designated 
the National School Boards Association, 
1940 Sheridan Road, Evanston, IIl., as de- 
pository of materials produced by the 
Council which will be requested by the 
public for some time to come. These ma- 
terials include hundreds of case histories 
of successful citizen committee activity as 
well as factual booklets on a wide variety 
of school problems. 


Toys to Teach 

Hersey simultaneously announced the 
intention of Henry Toy, Jr., president of 
the Council, and Mrs. Toy to enter the 
field of teaching. Both enrolled at 
George Peabody College for Teachers and 
started classes Jan. 4, in order, accord- 
ing to Toy, “to get the necessary training 
to qualify as two good teachers.” 

Toy, a former duPont executive before 
joining the National Citizens Commission 
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as its executive head in Aug. 1949, said 
he felt his action would “give me a chance 
to practice what I have been preaching 
for the past ten years.” During that time, 
he has traveled extensively in 48 states, 
urging renewed citizen interest and, es- 
pecially, advocating more highly developed 
programs of school-community relations. 

“I will now try to do within the teach- 
ing profession some of the things which 
have not been possible as a layman,” he 
said. 















w a suggestion Ss 


we hope proves helpful 


In closing its doors, the Council leaves 
behind it many accomplishments in the 
area of citizen efforts for school improve- 
ment. Since 1949, many of the shortage 
problems plaguing the schools have been 
met and the emphasis has now shifted to 
quality, Hersey stated. State and _ local 
citizens’ committees now number 18,000 
while only 17 existed in 1949. 

“There is every reason to believe,” said 
Hersey, “that these programs along with 
the continuing efforts of local, state, and 
regional citizens’ committees, will prevent 
a vacuum from forming in this vital field.” 


May basket fun 























Here are simple, easy-to-follow 
diagrams and directions for mak- 
ing this May basket. With only 
construction paper, scissors, and 
glue, your children are sure to be 
enthralled with this little handi- 
craft project. It fits in as some- 
thing delightfully purposeful for 
seatwork for class as a whole or 








for part of the class while the rest 
of the room is reciting. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 
DIAGRAM 1—Cut construction paper 
5x9”. Measure XA, CX 114” and xD, 
XE 234”; draw lines DA, CE; cut 
along lines. Now mark B 414” from 
either side; draw lines BA, BC; fold 


along lines. Glue flaps. This is basket. 
See F: Cut paper 1 x 9” for handle. 
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Fun to make. 
Fun to give. 


Always delicious, 


DIAGRAM 2 —Fold tip desired depth. 
DIAGRAM 3 —Open basket. Glue tip. 
Glue ends of handle to inside basket. 
Norte: Use extra sturdy glue. 

















satisfying ! 


When home catching up 





loose ends, see how the satisfying 


< and delicious lively flavor of 


ME ‘Wrigley’ s EZZZZZ7> Gum help you forget the day's 


worry and pressure. The natural chewing 


helps you relax (and; aids digestion). 
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NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


Write for 


SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES 


APRIL 15th to OCTOBER 15th 


U.S. Highways 18-151 
25 Miles West of Madison 
4 Miles West of Mt. Horeb 
NEW ROOMS OPENED 1957 
Recommended in A.A.A. publications. 





WISCONSIN'S 


UNDERGROUND 
WONDER 


OPEN DAILY U.S. Highways 18-151 
Twenty-five Miles West of Madison 




















OVER 1,000 TEACHERS CAN PROVE IT! 
IT PAYS TO BORROW FROM YOUR CREDIT UNION 


There is one question every borrower wants to know—how much will I have to 
pay each month? 
This chart gives you an idea of what 
the monthly payment would be on your loan: 


Size of Loan 12 Months 24 Months 36 Months 
ee $ 8.89 ee c.-.. 
Sn eee a 26.66 See en 
D0 ccusicchncnannscosnnaa 44.43 23.54 — 
SD xis cnumweisbnowen wake Sone 47.07 33.21 
DEE — 70.69 49.82 
BIO Sa cbese eee tae ceenrne= — 94.14 66.42 


You can borrow up to $500 on your signature (and wife’s or husband’s if married) upon 
filing satisfactory loan application. 

For security on larger loans, you can use chattel mortgage on car, cosigners, insurance policies. 
You can have summer months exempt from payment if you are paid on a 9- or 10-month basis. 
If you are paid on a 12-month basis and have to attend summer school, you can also have 
summer months exempt. 

You may borrow for any worthwhile purpose: Summer school, summer expenses, car purchase, 
pay bills, furniture, home repairs, taxes. 


WRITE US FOR FULL INFORMATION 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 





APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP, STOCK AND LOAN 


Date OP ADPIORUOR Sen cncccceccccenedo eases setae wee 
Amount Gesired $.oocceecccenncecscwuce POP ROW AONE? qc cece ccceessassecescs 
Bugle <<. Married -~-----. Widow ....... Widower ------- REO i cecinn 
Date of Great payment ..-....<.5...<..-- Puroese GF 16AN onccstasassencccus 








Qualified loans granted up to $500 on signature only; on loans over $500, 
please offer security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on 
car, or endorsers, etc. 

If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 


BUDS circa cakes maken seueedmamee IIB ec rad oe ee 
DORENSS  Sccdecccndenccenkcecaueectocke RENPOES  cecoccunesedeanchesscaeuSeeece 
If other security is being offered, give description: ~-------------------~--- 
PIMeDAnt's Cwife'’s) OCCUPRUON: <. once ciccn nn ccseeecseuuc OE a ar 
My salary is $---_-----_ per mo. for ....<= moa, Member of WHEAT: —......... 
My total indebtedness is $---------- PUOUEG OF BONEN? am ekce oo ecemeenececs 











Do you own a car, -----.-- Make and year —-...... Bncumbrance §.-......<. 
Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? ~----_-----___--__--__-- 
My teaching address is __------. = 











Pay INS TANS 4B Seco osc. ol oe ecentee Sekeeees enews e esac es 
Name of my parents and thelr address: < ons nsession kn cceecccecsnccecs 
Years in present position .......<........ Total experience Wed onto nt cid 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19---___-- . Fem ander contract to ................ 


I hereby subscribe for one share of stock at $5 pershare. 
PIOIEEHS:: .ccncc aera eee eae ieenss cet cne cp acne penkeemawad cede eespeeee 


We approved the above loan.____ 
CRUE A a MOP tee ee ee ee 











- In Memoriam 


Emma Jungck, Menomonie school 
teacher for 35 years, died at a Spooner 
hospital Feb. 12 at the age of 90 after a 
short illness. Miss Jungck was born in 
Menomonie. She was graduated from the 
Oshkosh Normal School, and began her 
teaching at Cumberland. In 1894 she re- 
turned to Menomonie, where she taught 
in the Junior High School for 35 years 
until her retirement in 1929. 

2 


Monticello High School Principal Her- 
man A. Becker, 59, was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident Feb. 19. He had been 
principal at Monticello for 27 years, and 
previously was principal at New Glarus. 
A graduate of Ripon College, he also at- 
tended Wisconsin State College at Platte- 
ville and the University of Wisconsin. 

* * 


Hattie Goessling, 83, Sheboygan, died 
in a Sheboygan hospital Feb. 11 after a 
two-week illness. She attended Oshkosh 
Normal School, Stout Institute, and the 
Universities of Wisconsin and Chicago. 
Prior to her retirement in Plymouth in 
1933, she held teaching or administrative 
positions in Fond du Lac, Glenbeulah, 
Menominee, Plymouth, Price County, and 
Door County. 

#98 @ 

Darwin (Bud) Sorenson died Feb. 11 
in Wood Veterans’ Hospital at the age 
of 29 after a long illness. A graduate of 
St. Norbert college, he held an M.A. de- 
gree from the University of Wisconsin. He 
had taught at Suring and at the Wauke- 
sha School for Boys, and had served two 
years in Korea as a first lieutenant. 

@ 2 @ 


A business education and mathematics 
teacher at Central High School in Madi- 
son for more than 40 years, Anne M. 
Hankey died Feb. 22 after a brief illness. 
The 71-year-old Miss Hankey had retired 
in 1953. Graduated from the University 
of Michigan, she taught briefly at Nor- 
way, Mich., prior to coming to Madison. 
She was chairman of the department of 
business education at the time of her 
retirement. 

*# 8 

Chester Allen, former director of cor- 
respondence study special services of the 
University of Wisconsin Extension Divi- 
sion, died Mar. 16, in his sleep in a Mex- 
ico City hotel. He was on vacation at the 
time. He retired in 1958 after nearly 50 
years of extension service. During those 
years he worked diligently for better edu- 
cational opportunities for people in all 
walks of life and is especially noted for 
his efforts to secure better educational op- 
portunities for Wisconsin prison inmates 
as a part of their rehabilitation program. 
One of the monuments to his work is the 
model vocational school in the Green Bay 
reformatory, and another is the effective 
legislation in Wisconsin barring uncerti- 
fied correspondence schools. 

e * © 

Irvin W. Johnson, 60, instructor in Osh- 
kosh High School for the past 32 years, 
died in March after a brief illness. A grad- 
uate of Lawrence College he taught at 
Scandinavia, Wis., before joining the staff 
in the science department at Oshkosh. 


April 1960 
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*fhomas J. McGlynn, 70, retired De Pere 
superintendent of schools, died in a Green 
Bay hospital Mar. 1 after a long illness. 
His career spanned more than 40 years, 
29 of them as head of District No. 1 
school system in De Pere. He had served 
as teacher and principal at Wilton, Adel- 
mann, Ingram, and was superintendent at 
Owen at the time he moved to De Pere 
in 1926. Prominent in state educational 
circles, he served for many years on the 
state forensics board and was _ president 
of the Wisconsin School Superintendents 
Association for two terms. He was a grad- 
uate from La Crosse State College and the 
University of Wisconsin. 

* & 

Stafford D. Byrum, 67, retired assistant 
principal of Marinette High School, died 
Feb. 21 in Marinette General Hospital 
where he had been a patient for eight 
days after suffering a heart attack. He had 
been a member of the high school faculty 
for 36 years before retiring at the close 
of the 1958 school term. He was a gradu- 
ate of Ripon College and later took post 
graduate work at the University of Wis- 
consin. In addition to his duties as assist- 
ant principal he was a chemistry instruc- 
tor and held many positions at the local 
school. 

* & & 

Raymond J. Gauthier, 58, of Suring, 
died unexpectedly at the Oconto Falls 
Hospital Feb. 12. A graduate from Ripon 
College he was an instructor in science 
and mathematics at Tigerton for the past 
three years. He had been a teacher at Gil- 
man, Coleman, Keshena Indian School, 
and Suring. 


University and Wisconsin 
Bookmen Sponsor Exhibit 
MILWAUKEE-The University of Wis- 


consin at Milwaukee and the Wisconsin 
Bookmens Association will jointly spon- 
sor the Educational Materials Exhibit at 
the University Auditorium, 3202 North 
Downer Ave., June 28-29. The publishers 
will have on display school and library 
books, and their representatives will be 
present to discuss book needs with 
teachers. 

Wesley Matson of the University is 
chairman of the project, and Randall 
Parker, West Bend, of Lyons and Carna- 
han, is secretary of the WBA. 


Junior High Administrators 
To Attend lowa Session 


CEDAR FALLS, IA.—The members of 
the Wisconsin Junior High School Admin- 
istrators Association are joining their coun- 
terparts from Iowa and Minnesota in a 
Tri-State Junior High School Conference 
at Cedar Falls, Iowa, Sept. 29-Oct. 1. 
Officials of the association have decided 
to combine their annual statewide confer- 
ence with the Tri-State affair and will 
meet as a Wisconsin group for two ses- 
sions during the conference at Cedar Falls. 

Ernest Ludwig, principal of the Wood- 
row Wilson Junior High at Manitowoc, is 
president of the Wisconsin Jr. High School 
Administrators Association. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
DIVISION OF RESIDENCE HALLS 


Invites you to... 


Live on Campus 
Supplement your 1960 SUMMER SESSION at the University of Wisconsin with the best 
in living conditions offered by the University's Division of Residence Halls at minimum rates. 


* IDEAL ON-CAMPUS LOCATIONS 

* AIR CONDITIONED DINING-STUDY ROOMS 
* ATTRACTIVE MENUS 

%& UNEXCELLED RECREATION FACILITIES 


RATES: (including board and room): 


WOMEN Single Double 
COM NNER 2 fe OS ee $195 $175 
ELIZABETH WATERS HALL ____________-_ 205 185 
KRONSHAGE HOUSES _____________-_- 195 175 

MEN 
Ried gl ay See eg ed, es eee $195 $175 
KRONSHAGE HOUSES ______-__-__-_---- 195 175 

MARRIED COUPLES 
SLICHTER HALL (per couple) __-_-_--_-- $320 


Write for our illustrated 1960 summer session bulletin. Address: Division of Residence Halls, 
The University of Wisconsin, Slichter Hall, Madison 10, Wisconsin. 


Elizabeth Waters Terrace overlooking Lake Mendota 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


to represent an established company to sell Fine 
Papers to schools, printers, etc. Territory avail- 
able throughout the state. 





For further information write or contact: 


FINE PAPERS INC. 


Neenah, Wisconsin 





CAMP COUNSELORS 


Girls’ camp in Maine seeks experienced young 
women teachers for dramatics, music, crafts, 
tennis, teamsports, riding, sailing, riflery. 

Salaries range from $300 to $575 depending on 
experience. -+ Rm., Bd., laundry, clothing allow- 
ance and transportation allowance. Write fully to: 

ALLEN CRAMER 
300 Central Park West, New York 24, N. Y. 





ATTENTION, SCIENCE, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND MANUAL ARTS TEACHERS 


National organization desires to add to its grow- 
ing sales staff several part-time representatives. 
Part-time representatives can earn up to $3,000 
per year while doing dignified, repeat sales 
work. Write to: 

SOUTHERN SUPPLY CO. 
Box 64, Saint Mary's College, Notre Dame, Ind. 





SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITY 


We need men or women teachers to show new 
Mothers the original Babee—Tenda® feed-and-play 
Safety Chair and other nationally advertised 
Babee—Tenda™ Safety Products. Pleasant work with 
good income. Can be developed into profitable 
summertime or retirement business. Car necessary. 
Write for complete information to: 

R. G. MACPHERSON, Vice President, Sales 

BABEE-TENDAR CORP., METROPOLIS, ILL. 














Free color posters 11” x14” for classroom dis- 
play illustrating and describing 


POISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC 


Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. Sup- 
plied by the makers of IVY-DRY. 


Specify number of posters and number of min- 
iatures needed. Teachers Only — Write: 


Ivy Corporation * Montclair, N. J. 








For Teachers --F REE 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER 
Study and Travel in MEXICO at low cost. 5 hours 
College credit. Session July 27 to Aug. 24. Write 
for it today. 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
807 North Main . Wichita, Kansas 





SIXTEEN EXCEPTIONAL AMERICANS 
by Eva Hood Hoyer, a native of Wisconsin. 


The book is a collection of biographical sketches 
ranging from Ben Franklin to Lindberg and Gehrig, 
with Presidents and others, who made America 
great. Illustrated by photographs and drawings. 


Vantage Press, Inc., New York 1, N. Y. 














WAHPER Will Hear AMA 
Representative, May 6 


MADISON—Dr. Wallace Wesley of the 
American Medical Association will be the 
featured speaker at the opening general 
session of the seventh annual spring con- 
ference of the Wisconsin Association for 
Health, Physical 
Education and Rec- 
reation at the Amer- 
ican Baptist Assem- 
bly, Green Lake, 
May 6-8. 

The conference 
will consist of a se- 
ries of workshops 
designed to offer 
practical suggestions 
for improving teach- 
ing techniques. The 
plans include a bal- 
anced program for elementary and _ sec- 
ondary school health and physjcal educa- 
tion teachers, coaches, and recreation lead- 
ers. The leadership provided for the work- 





WALLACE WESLEY 









shop includes specialists both from within 
and outside the state who are well 
equipped to give down to earth sugges- 
tions for teachers. 

Registration will begin at 1:00 P.M. on 
May 6 in the Administration Building. The 
Conference is being held early enough in 
May this year so that participants may 
secure living accommodations under Win- 
ter rates, approximately one dollar less 
than Summer rates. 


Science Teacher Wanted 


MADISON—The State Department of 
Agriculture is seeking a college or high 
school science teacher for a summer posi- 
tion as a laboratory pathologist to make 
laboratory studies to identify Dutch Elm 
disease and related shade tree problems. 
He should have had some work in plant 
pathology, bacteriology, or mycology. Sal- 
ary would be $389 per month. Inquire of 
Bureau of Personnel, 720 State Office 
Building, Madison. 





YOURS ... for the asking 


The Journal’s advertisers offer excellent 
ideas for the teacher who watches for 
them. You must write directly to some of 
the firms for their material. If you use the 
convenient coupon below, your name will 
be passed on to the advertisers whose ma- 
terial is listed. They will send the material 
directly to you. 


147. Folders covering sight-seeing tours in 
more than 140 cities, in national parks 
and vacation areas of the 50 United States, 
Canada and Mexico and other regions 
thru the Western Hemisphere. Indicate 
what spots you expect to visit. (The Gray 
Line Association) 

17. Origins of New England folder, sum- 
mer tour for 1960. A study course on 


| wheels emphasizing American history from 


1620 to 1860 with university credit. Also 
folders on South America with university 
credit: on Europe including Oberammer- 
gau. Indicate preference. (Arnold Tours) 
48. For Better, Faster Reading is a four- 
page brochure that describes and _illus- 
trates the Rateometer, a motor driven de- 
vice for improving reading rates and com- 


| prehension: the Eye-Span Trainer, a sim- 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


147 17 48 51 63 = 105 


Name 
Subject 
School Name 









City 
Enrollment: Boys 





| 


USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


0.656 0s: 6 2 Ek CO OS BE CE 6680.6 Re Oe Oe SSO 80) ee see a we oO ee 


09 9 0.656 606 6 2b 8 2 eee 6 a 6.6 6.08.6 be OSD 


Available only in the United States of America 


Available in 
school year of 
1959-60 only. 


137 141 148 


er 











ple hand operated card shutter for im- 
proving reading skill: and the Flash-Tach- 
ment, for converting any 2 x 2 slide or 
filmstrip projector into a_tachistoscope. 
(Audio-Visual Research) 

51. European Adventures for 1960 is an 
8-page folder that lists two itineraries and 
includes helpful comments regarding for- 
eign travel. (Nomad Tours) 

63. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
thru Europe and a corner of Africa. De- 
scribes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
countries in 70 days, summer 1960. (Eur- 
ope Summer Tours) 

105 Hawaii, The Aloha State is a reprint 
of an article from World Book Encyclo- 
pedia. It is a colorful, 24 page up-to-date 
booklet on our 50th state. (Field Enter- 
prises) 

122. Brochure of sample gift tie ribbon 
and gift wrap paper. It suggests ways to 
earn money for group activities. (O ¢&¢ W 
Gift Tie, Idpls.) 

125. Poison Ivy Posters for classroom dis- 
play—11” x 14” in color illustrating and 
describing Poison Ivy, Oak, and Sumac. 
Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. 
Indicate quantity desired. (Ivuy-Dry Corp.) 
129. Western Summer Tours 80-page 
booklet, describes all-expense escorted va- 
cation tours of the West. Illustrated in 
color. (Union Pacific Railroad) 

137. Brochure on study and travel in Mex- 
ico in 1960. Shows itinerary of field trips. 
Courses: Spanish, Art, and History. Col- 
lege credit. (Taxco Summer School) 


pe 


141. Bulletin, illustrated, describes mas- 
ters degree programs, including liberal 
arts and sciences, for elementary teachers 
on the job and others who would like to 
enter the profession or return to it. (Na- 
tional College of Educ.) 

148. Information on part-time or summer 
opportunity for good income demonstrat- 
ing safety products to new mothers. 
(Babee-Tenda Corp.) 
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Wisconsin Tops All-Time 
NEA Membership Record 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Wisconsjn has 
exceeded its all-time record for member- 
ship in the National Education Associa- 
tion, according to the latest report from 
Ivan A. Booker, NEA membership direc- 
tor, issued on Mar. 10. Our state has 9,431 
NEA members, 860 above last year, which 
tops our record of 9,403 when NEA dues 
were $5. 

Wisconsin is still 569 short of the goal 
of 10,000 members as the target number 
set by the NEA membership division and 
accepted by the WEA Executive Com- 
mittee. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Carl E. Treichel has been named tem- 
porary supervising principal at Burlington 
to fill the post left vacant by the recent 
death of the former supervising principal, 
Lowell T. Zimmerman. Treichel has taught 
at Burlington High School for the past 40 
years, and for the last two years served 
as assistant principal. He was named to the 
new post for the remainder of the present 
school year. 

* &® & 

Russell M. Wicke, Suring principal, has 
resigned, effective with the closing of this 
school year, because of ill health. The vet- 
eran administrator has spent most of his 
professional life in Oconto County schools. 
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The Entertainment Experience 
Of A Lifetime 


METRO-GOLDWIN- MAYER 


presents 


ATale of the Christ’ 


by GENERAL LEW WALLACE 








DIRECTED BY 


WILLIAM \NN\US& 


CHARITON HESTON - JACK HAWKINS 


HAYA HARAREET - STEPHEN BOYD 
HUGH GRIFFITH « MARTHA SCOTT CATHY ODONNELL: SAM JAFFE 


KARI TUNBERG: SAM ZIMBALIST 


.TECHNICOLOR ® 


FUMED IN 


CAMERA 65 


ALL SEATS RESERVED 


Telephone omg gs 1-4242 
at 3, 


PRICES AND PERFORMANCES 


Sun. on Thurs. at 1 
UE CURE cence $2.50-2.00 g Please Lae e6te sca eve. performance tickets 
EVE. Fri. at rs P. — Fe $2.50-2.00 Oat Gicecces RE (date). Alternate _....---. 
Sat. and Holidays at _ (rar ene aries ere ver eee 
GAM Succcacass $3.00-2.50 cot 
g Address ------ -------------__ ------------------- 
Wed. ot 1:30 P.M. --$1.80-1.40 III “sacs csaceensigentapnencnineeiiitaceet tee. Sa 


MAT. Sat., Sun., Holidays at 
2 P.M 


$2.00-1.55 


§ STRAND THEATRE 
8510 West Wisconsin Avenue, 





B Enclose check or money order (no stamps) payable 
Eto Strand Theatre with self-addressed stamped return 
§ envelope. 
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You'll see more, relax more ona 
Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,88 1-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route aboard 
“The Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless- 
steel scenic-domed streamliner. From 
high up in the Scenic Domes, you'll thrill 
to the breath-taking view of the snow- 
capped peaks and timbered trails of the 
majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll 
find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 


Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 
Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smoothest, 
scenic-dome ride! For full information 
see your local travel agent or: 





581 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 


Plaza 9—4433 
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NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OF CLASSROOMS! 


BEST 2.0 
because it has 
passed the 

classroom test 


ATA 
COST AS LOW 


AS 3 ke 
PER PUPIL* 


RATEOMETER 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


IT’S VERSATILE. . 
ment program. 
IT’S ACCURATE... 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: ‘‘Pupils love working with them” 
. “best of its type’’. . . ‘‘more convenient’”’ 
*‘so quiet’’ . . . ‘‘flexible and adaptable’’ . . . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%.”’ 
Save Now! Buy at 1953 prices through 
April 30, 1960. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. WJ04, 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 


FACTORY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


. fits into any reading improve- 


SIMPLE! 


EFFECTIVE! 


PROFITS 


DURABLE! 





Schools, 
groups, women's 
clubs, etc., interested 
in earning 45 cents 
profit on each $1 sale 
of attractive Gift Tie 


church 


Ribbons. Also com- 
plete line of gift 
wrapping papers. 





Write for FREE sam- 
ple brochure today. 
O & W GIFT TIE 


Voth St., Indianapolis 22, Ind., Dept. 68-X 


3611 Ww. 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 

Yugloslavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for 

the young in spirit wnao don't want to be herded 

around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, Box S$ — Pasadena, California 














« NOMAD - 
EUROPEAN TOURS 





All 
Summer 44 days $1095 
Xmas and Easter from $475 


Free Folder 
P. O. BOX 385 
FLINT 1, MICHIGAN 








——TRAVEL AND LEARN———. 


. Custom made courier assisted—Euro| e &, 
Evrope—Ob 

- Origins of New Eng. Teor dune 20-duly 1 +A 
“*A Course on Wheels'’ N.E. Origins History 
& Literature from 1620. 3 Hours Univ. Credit. 

4. South America. June 11. 6 hrs. Univ. Credit 1 
Check choice and mail today. 

For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes and Write 
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ARNOLD TOURS 7°,.e"bu7 St 


Lifetime electric motor pro- | 





RECESS TIME 


Fear of Consequences 

Father to his teen-age son: “I’m wor- 
ried! Your mother isn’t home! She could 
be lying unnoticed, seriously hurt in some 
bargain basement!” 


Honest Appraisal 

Father, looking over a report card, to 
small son: “One thing in your favor—with 
these grades, you couldn’t possibly be 
cheating!” 


Reciprocal Arrangement 

Wife pointing to husband stretched out 
in hammock, explains to friend: “Fred’s 
hobby is letting the birds watch him.” 


Home Is the Shopper 

When she comes home from shopping, 

Her husband’s big lament 

Is not that she’s exhausted, 

Only that she’s spent! 

e 

To get to the top, go to the bottom of 

things. 


Need a Specialist 

When the young doctor went to get his 
sports car at a garage he exploded upon 
being handed a bill for $38, “All I wanted 
was a tune-up,” he moaned. 

“Tt’s like this, Doc,” said the mechanic, 
“We had to call in a specialist!” 


Whispering 

Jimmie’s mother greeted him on his re- 
turn home from his first day at school. 
“Well,” she asked, after a big hug and 
kiss, “What did my little man learn in 
school today?” 

Jimmie smiled proudly and said, “How 
to whisper without moving my lips.” 


Expected Discount 

A story of a sad-faced fellow so touched 
the merchant’s heart that he filled a large 
sack with groceries and said, “These are 
on me—hope they help.” Misty eyed, the 
fellow started out, then turned back. 

“Need something else?” asked the 
merchant. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 
trading stamps.” 


That-A-Way 
Cowboy (to dude): 


“You forgot my 


“Hey there, Pard- 


saddle on 


aes aes 
ner, aint you puttin your 
| backwards?” 
Dude: “Slow down, Fancy Pants, You 


don’t even know which way I’m going.” 


To the Point 

Little May: “Mother, they are going to 
teach us domestic silence at school now.” 

Mother: “Don’t you mean domestic 
science, Dear?” 

Father: “Shh. There’s a bare hope our 
little girl means what she is saying.” 
Disturbed Conscience 

Two men were seated together in a 
crowded street car. One of them noticed 
that the other had his eyes closed. 


“What’s the matter, Bill,” he asked, 
“feeling ill?” 
“Tm all right,” answered Bill, “but I 


hate to see ladies standing.” 





ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations of the 
Albert Family have offered person- 
alized efficient reliable service to 
educators at all levels from kinder- 
garten through university on a 
Nation-Wide i 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 3) 


MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 




















—CLINTON— 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
C. R. COZZENS, Manager 
Member N.A.T.A. 














TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Colorado Education Association 
Excellent coverage in Colorado 
Professional Service Low Cost 
Enroll Now 


Dept. 16 1605 Penn 

















DENVER 3, COLORADO 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
4 lJ - Fr MISSOULA, MONTANA 
Member N.A.T.A. 
THE WEST, ALASKA, HAWAII, FOREIGN 
Opportunities Unlimited. 


Western Certification Booklet with Free Life 
Membership. Register Now. 
45 years’ Placement Service. 











The class room teachers we placed last 
year received starting salaries ranging up 
to $9100. 

Ask us for our enrollment form. 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. JACKSON CHICAGO, ILL. 
Member N.A.T.A. 

















MINNESOTA 
TEACHERS SERVICE 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Top salaries. Positions open Midwest to Calif. 
Write for enrollment blank and model appli- 
cation letter. 


800 Plymouth Bldg., Mi 














TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
354 Richmond Road, Cleveland 24, Ohio 

(Owned by experienced teachers ) 

Philip S. Hensel, M. Ed., manager. 
Based upon our experience and training we 
are qualified to render you a quality service. 
Every application receives our personal atten- 
tion. Kindergarten thru college. Nation-wide. 
Write us on a no-obligation basis. 











April 1960 
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MILWAUKEE HOTEL GUIDE 


Application for Sleeping-Room Accommodations 
WEA Convention, November 3-4, 1960 


Name of Hotel Single 

1. ABBOT CREST, 1226 W. Wisconsin ............... $3.00-$4.50 
2. AMBASSADOR, 2308 W. Wisconsin ............-.. $5.50-$9.00 
SD: MSP, GEA EK. Fame oo ccs cw secwwecens $6.50-$10.00 
4, CARLTON, 1120 N. Milwaukee .................. $2.50-Up 

5. CUDAHY TOWER, 925 E. Wells ................- $8.50-$10.50 
6. EAST-WAY, 636 N. Van Buren ...............005- $5.00-$7.00 
7, Ce, Es WME ho ec cee ci sewn eewes. $2.00-Up 

BO: FACARSON, GOO NN. Jacket . ..5 ooo. ccc sce ccc eeens $4.00-Up 

9. KAISER-KNICKERBOCKER, 1028 E. Juneau ..... $7.50-Up 
10, KNIGHTS TOWER, TION. ith ...............-.. $4.50-$7.00 
il. LAKE SHORE, GG E. State .... <6... 0c eee cccnes $9.00-$14.00 
ee a Peer reer rr ree $3.50-$5.75 
13. MILWAUKEE INN, 916 E. State ................. $10.50-$14.00 
14. PARK SHORELAND, 831 N. Prospect ............. $5.00-$8.00 
TD. PRE ee, 424 E. WiC. - . oc iis ce eee cess $6.00-$11.00 
16. PLANKINTON, 609 N. Plankinton ................ $6.50-$11.00 


— 
~] 


EAR, OF is 5 se ic tecsnnss 
. RANDOLPH, 649 N. 4th ...............00- 
. SCHROEDER, 509 W. Wisconsin .......... 
. SHORECREST, 1962 N. Prospect .......... 
. STRATFORD, 1404 W. Wisconsin ......... 
el a” 
. WESTGATE, 1722 W. Wells ......... seated 
. WISCONSIN, 720 N. 3d ............ adie 


pOowwehbY we Ee 
> SBEBSS 


Milwaukee Motels Listed on Next Page 


$5.50-$7.50 
$3.50-$7.00 
$6.50-$12.00 
$6.00-$10.00 
$5.00-$8.00 
$3.00-$8.00 
$3.50-$6.00 
$3.75-$10.00 


Double 
$4.50-$6.00 
$8.00-$10.00 
$9.00-$10.50 
$4.00-$7.00 
$11.50-$14.00 
$7.00-$9.00 
$3.75-Up 
$5.00-Up 
$11.00-Up 
$7.00-$8.50 
$12.00-$14.00 
$5.00-$7.75 
$13.50-$15.00 
$8.00-$10.00 
$8.50-$12.00 
$9.50-$13.00 
$7.50-$9.50 
$5.00-$9.00 
$10.00-$16.00 
$8.00-$10.00 
$8.00-$10.00 
$5.00-$11.00 
$5.00-$8.00 
$5.25-$14.00 


Twin Beds 


$7.00-$9.00 
$8.00-$10.00 
$10.00-$15.00 
$5.00-$7.00 
$11.50-$14.00 
$9.00-$11.00 
$4.00-Up 
$7.00-Up 
$12.00-Up 
$6.50-$9.00 
$12.00-$14.00 
$6.00-$11.50 
$14.50-$17.00 
$9.00-$14.00 
$9.00-$16.00 
$11.00-$19.00 
$8.50-$11.00 
$9.00-$12.00 
$12.00-$16.00 
$9.00-$18.00 
$9.00-$14.00 
$8.50-$12.00 
$7.00-$10.00 
$7.00-$14.00 
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MILWAUKEE MOTEL GUIDE 











Motel—Location No. of One Two Persons 
Units Person One Bed Two Beds 
1. FALLS, R#1, Box 173, Hy. 41-74, Men. Falls ................ 10 $6-7 $8 $9 
2. WULFF’S ISLAND, Hy. 57, Thiensville, R#¢3, Box 79 ........ 18 $10 xs $15 
3. CHALET, Hy. 141 and Donges Bay Road .................... 41 $10 is $14 : 
4. DE LUX, Rl, Box 315, Hy. 41, Men. Falls ................. 10 $6 $7-8 $8-12 ' 
5. PORT, OTiT W. Appietan Ave. CEB) «oc ce diinnceneersvewes 12 $5-8 $7-8 $9-12 : 
6. MILWAUKEE, 7730 W. Appleton Ave. (18) ................. 12 $5-7 $7-8 $7-10 : 
7. CITY, TARE W. Agietow Ave. CIB) ... «05 cc veces csere. ... 30 Rates Furnished Upon Request i 
8. CAPITOL MANOR, 7012 W. Appleton Ave. (18) ............. 14 $6-8 $7-9 $9-12 : 
9. AVALON, Downtown Woatsltaba ..... 2.6.6 cece cccseeeeeevin. 92 $5-9 a $7-13 : 
10. ALGIERS, 18115 W. Blue Mound Rd., Waukesha ............. 16 $8—10 $10-12 $14-16 ( 
11. LEILANI, 17805 W. Blue Mound Rd., Brookfield ............. 29 $9 $13 $16 i 
12. COUNTRY, 17400 W. Blue Mound Rd., Brookfield ............ Rates Furnished Upon Request ‘ 
13. BLINKIN-N-NOD, 13040 W. Blue Mound Rd., Elm Grove.... 20 $7 $10-11 $12-14 
14. POLLY VALLEY, 12700 W. Blue Mound Rd., Elm Grove ...... 96 $7-10 $9.50-12 $10-14 
15. SLEEPY HOLLOW, 12600 W. Blue Mound Rd., Elm Grove.... 34 ey $11 $14 
16. BLUE CREST, 10900 W. Blue Mound Rd. ................... 67 $8—10 $10-11 $12 
17. PAN-AMERICAN, 3808 W. Wisconsin Ave. (8) .............. 75 $8.50-10 $11 $14 
18. CONTINENTAL, 3001 W. Wisconsin Ave. (8) ............... 57 $8-9 $10 $11-14 : 
10. WESTOCATE, i772 W. Wells St. (3) | oo 0.0. ce ee ces en wees 90 Rates Furnished Upon Request 
OD. LARESIPORE, OE ©. Sinte St. (2)... ..- ccc ce ces one cces 40 $10 wi $12-16 
21. EAST-WAY, 630 N. Van Buren St. (2) ......... 005. c0e scenes 75 $5-6.50 $7 $9 
22. WESTERN, 3359 S. 108th St., Hy. 100 (19) .................. 16 $8-10 $10-12 $12-14 
23. KRUEGERS, 4300 S. 27th St., Hy. 41 (21) ................... 51 $7-8 $8-10 $9-14 j 
24, SUBURBAN, 4000 S, 27th St, My. 41 (22) 2.0... ccc ecces cca. 47 $7 $9 $10 
25. EDGE-O’TOWN, 5105 S. 27th St., Hy. 41 (21) ............... 9 $6-9 $8-12 $9-14 
26. SOUTH VIEW, 5150 S. 27th St., Hy. 41 (21) ................. 15 $6-7 $10 $12 
27. DREAMLAND, 6461 S. 27th St., Hales Corners .............. 16 $6 $8 $12 
98. PLAZA, S151 S. 27th St.. Hales Cormers .. oc... 0. ccc cccees 20 $6 $8 $10 
29. MICKEY ’S, 8361 S. 27th St., Hales Corners ................... 11 $6 $7 $8 
30. OAKWOOD LODGE, 8810 S. 27th St., Hales Corners ......... 10 $8 $10 $12 
31. EL RANCHO, 8973 S. 27th St., Hales Corners ................ 9 $6-8 $8.50-10 $12-14 
32. KNOTTY PINE, 9063 S. 27th St., Hales Corners .............. 10 $7 $10 $14 
DETACH AND MAIL DIRECT TO HOTEL OR MOTEL 
SEO eT TOT EEC TEE RT er Oy TT 
PE OD 64 ik akk Civi evdeedeoes ME 4S os Cookin ext eeceaaes 555 he oss ee Baween 
(Write name of hotel or motel here) 
Gentlemen: I expect to arrive in Milwauitte « ... 6.566 s ceeds cece csp AUMRE cies can cveurccenecnvecevens 
(Date here) (Date here) 
Te or eee (Single) (Double) (Twin Beds) (Suite), (With) (Without) bath. 
(Number of rooms) ‘ 
Price of room to be between $................ eee eer re per day. 
ee eee aeenepainds Dy CO) CTR) CRY osc ns ines eked ks bowen vc awied a nwee ds casweee ewe weass 
BOD sees ck eky vice anesWegeeene yoda eee one are eee hy ee Pi aaa a a a ee ec a ee 
PE oid 5:5 DER ahead x ene eS ee eae WN oscnseacce suas tatelenien. ee 
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Latest Books 


United States History 


Ruth Wood Gavian and William A. 
Hamm have written an exciting new his- 
tory of the United States. Its vivid ac- 
counts of the events of our colonial heri- 
tage thru the struggle to create and pre- 
serve a new nation causes students to re- 
live the experiences of their forefathers. 
It takes the student thru the social, eco- 


The Physical Sciences 


The Physical Sciences is the second re- 


vised edition. With constantly advancing 
frontiers of study of the physical sciences | 
and the growing need for greater techni- | 


cal knowledge and understanding of sci- 


ence by all our people, the physical sci- | 
ences are bocoming more important each | 


year. Here is a new high school text which 
gives vital information from the areas of 


nomic, and _ political upheavals which 
forged the nation into a powerful unit now 
recognized as the leader of the democratic 
world. A study of this well-illustrated text 
should provide the student with under- 


astronomy, earth sciences, physics, and | 
chemistry. It is designed for a course re- | 
quiring a minimum of mathematics. It has 
been written by Eby, Waugh, Welch, and 


cherry 





te 


‘ standing of and enthusiasm for our way Buckingham. 
§ of life. Ginn and Co., 205 W. Wacker Dr., | 
: D. C. Heath and Co., Boston 16 $5.60 Chicago 6. List $5.28 | 
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Milwaukee County Map AND HAWAII 
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xa | FREE FOLDERS 
: ON SIGHT-SEEING 
EVERYWHERE! 
Here’s the best of sight-seeing in the 50 
| United States, Canada, Mexico, the Carib- 
TO MADISON (90) 








bean Islands, and Central America. In 120 
cities and national parks, Gray Line Sight- 
| seeing Companies offer ‘“‘official’’ tours. 
You'll get more out of your trip when you 
+ “Go Gray Line.’’ Our expert guides see to 
that. Gray Lines’ big-windowed buses 
eliminate your driving, parking and map- 
reading problems, too. Concentrate on 
what you see. Learn more. Bring more 
| “home” to your students. Tell us where 
you're going and get your free folder. 


BURLEIGH ST. 











TO MADISON 








GREENFIELD) 








LAYTON 












6) 


COLLEGE AVE. 





Modern deluxe Crown Coach, designed 
































” Gs) especially for Gray Line Sight-seeing. 
bl 4 
> 
3/8 ; 
, i$ : 
y a 
«° % 3 @ 2 ie es Ea oe ee | 
4 $|3 a a : 3 
h } ee) Bran RA? ED (100} ¢ The Gray Line P 
i (38) ie ‘ Box 37 8 
a . Los Angeles 51, California : 
| ne ae ae ; | want to visit (name » 
i Ze CC 5 of city or area). Send folder to: 3 
g Name Hf 
; 36 § Address 4 
i City State a 
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EDITORIALS 





The Team Effort 


* Headlines in a recent city newspaper read, “School 
Board, Five Wards Need Primary Vote.” This evidence 
of growing interest in the work of shaping school poli- 
cies is both heartening and commendable. Too fre- 
quently such interest has deteriorated into “Monday 
morning quarterback” activity, and has not been trans- 
lated into effective citizen participation. 

Board members, cooperating with the professional 
educators whom they select to administer and carry 
out the school program, have a far-reaching effect upon 
the community. Every school system deserves a field of 
well qualified school board candidates; the community, 
in turn, should acquaint itself with the abilities and 
attitudes toward educational issues shown by the can- 
didates, and vote accordingly. 

Ideally, and in most cases, actually, school board 
members are interested in public service, not personal 
gain. Remuneration, if any, is a very modest hono- 
rarium. Many hours go into deliberating knotty prob- 
lems of educational services, personnel, facilities, and 
finance. They are an integral part of the community's 
educational team. 

It is important that all realize this fact of “team” 
activity. School boards, in fact, are NOT “management” 
in the usual sense of that term. Legally, they are state 
officers, elected or appointed locally, as the legislative 
section of the school team. 

Board members, as well as teachers, like to know 
that their efforts are appreciated. As teachers, we might 
well take a few moments to let our board know that 
we appreciate their efforts and service. This obligation 
is increased when board personnel ‘have really ex- 
tended themselves on behalf of local education and 
local educators. 

Such courtesies remind all concerned that education 
is a “team” activity, and that teachers welcome oppor- 
tunities to share in formulation of solutions to the ka- 
leidoscopic challenges of educating Wisconsin's chil- 
dren. 


Can We Make It? 


@ The March report from the Membership Division 
of the National Education Association shows that Wis- 
consin has exceeded its all-time high in membership 
in the national professional organization. On that date 
we had 9,431 members but we still lacked 569 to attain 
our quota for the 1960 goal set by the NEA and ac- 
cepted by the WEA Executive Committee. If that 
could be reached in the closing months of this school- 
year, President-elect Clarice Kline, the WEA delega- 
tion to the Los Angeles convention in June, and the 
entire profession in Wisconsin could point with pride 
to the growing professionalism of Wisconsin teachers. 
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For too long a time Wisconsin has been trailing most 
of the states in national membership with less than 
one out of every three teachers who recognized the 
values derived from the stellar work of the NEA and 
who are willing to do their part. 

If there is any doubt about the influence of your 
NEA for the good of education you should read some 
of the criticisms of our opponents who condemn the 
organization for its aggressive program to build a bet- 
ter and stronger educational system in the nation. 

When Clarice receives from President Eshelman the 
gavel at the closing session of the convention on July 1 
signifying the end of another year in the life of the 
world’s largest professional organization and the begin- 
ning of a new, we hope she will be able to say 10,000 
Wisconsin educators are a part of 700,000 members 
of their national organization. 

Ranking 44th in the list of states and territories is 
not the proper place for a state which has as its motto 
“Forward,” and a reputation of leadership in educa- 
tional, social, economic, and political reforms among 
the several states of the nation. 

But we are not appealing to you solely on the 
grounds of securing a higher rank among the states. 
We urge you to consider the values derived from the 
organized teaching profession and ask yourself the 
question, “How can I best serve myself, my fellow 
teachers, and my profession?” We believe one answer 
will be membership in local, state, and national edu- 
cational organizations. 

You need not leave your home to see and hear evi- 
dence of the influence of the NEA. How often have 
you heard on your radio or seen and heard on your 
television the many plugs for education and teachers. 
Most of the time the source of the material used is 
from the NEA and the inspiration back of it is from 
the NEA. 

In this Journal we have an article entitled, “New 
Horizons in Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards,” written by Margaret Lindsey of Columbia Uni- 
versity who is at present working for the National 
TEPS Commission. In it she tells us what must be 
done if we are to reach maturity as a profession, Among 
the several prerequisites is a united and enthusiastic 
corps of teachers who see the road they have to travel 
to become a leading profession and are willing to pay 
the price. The modest investment of $10 per year in 
the work of your national profession organization is 
the least that could be expected from every conscien- 
tious and dedicated teacher in Wisconsin. 

Henry Rowe of Beloit, our capable and hard work- 
ing NEA director, a number of NEA boosters whom 
he has appointed, and others are working diligently 
to attain the Wisconsin quota before July 1, Only you 
who are not members can put it over. We can make 
it if there is a will and a determination. It can be done. 


April 1960 





